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Notes of Triumph. 



By E. Keeley. 
Sing, oh, sing in notes of triumph, 
Sing again, this Christmas morn, 
Sing the glad, and glorious tidings, 
,- • Christ is born, Christ is born I 

Tell it forth, the angels' message, 
Tell it out o'er land and sea, 

Christ has come, the mighty Saviour, 
Bringing peace for t'hee, for thee. 

Keep not silent, O ye saved ones, 
Tell the joyful news to all, _,- 

How this Christ, this wondrous 'Saviour 
Each one doth ca.ll, -doth call. 

Calls them from their sin and sorrow, 
Bids them break the bands of strife, 

Offers them a home in Glory-y- 
Eternal life, eternal life. 

Sinners, heed the Gospel message,' 

Take the pardon, take tire, peace, . 
Lest the day-.be not far distant 
. When, calls shall cease, shall cease. 

Let the joyrbells ring in heaven 
On this glorious Christmas morn; 

Let the angels shout the chorus, 
Souls are born, souls are born. 



Christmas Celebrations. 

It is a well-known fact, accepted in all 
communities, that considerable doubt 
lingers around the actual date of our 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ's birth — Egypt, 
Rome and Greece all holding a different 
day in commemoration. 

In a Christmas sermon delivered by St. 
Ch'rysostom,' at Antioch, in 386 A.D., he 
declared that it was not ten years prior 
to that time that December 25th has been 
known to Easterners as the sacred an- 
niversary, although Western people had 
possessed the knowledge handed down by 
tradition for some time previous. 
' The celebration became universal, 
therefore, from the fourth century on- 
ward. 

It was Pope Julius who, through St. 
Cyril, investigated all the evidences 
available to determine the true date, ul- 
timately accepting his views despite some 
other prevalent ideas held by a minority, 
and the festival was established at Rome 
during his Pontificate, between the dates 
of 337 and 352, all other nations following 
the lead before the end of the century. 
The Prejudice of Early Christians. 
Probably the real cause of the uncer- 
tainty which obscures the actual date 
was the deep-seated abhorrence to all 
heathenish customs and observations in 
i he. -minds of the early Christians. The 
celebrations of special days were regard- 
ed as pertaining entirely to heathendom 
;md calculated to induce worship which 
could but become blasphemous in the 
sight of Godi-' This was especially the 
case as regards birthdays, generally. 
When, however, the triumph of Christ- 
ianity was assured the same danger no 
longer menaced the popular mind, and 
prejudice died away. 

Unity of Practice. 
In this we can, at least, claim unity 
of practice even of such diverse creeds 
as the Protestant, Greek and Roman 
Catholic communities, each observing the 
commemoration of December 25th as a 
religious festival of rejoicing and glad- 
ness, and a day of good cheer. 
Three Births. 

In the RomanjCaiholic^Chuicli 
It has been customary .-to . 
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observe three masses, supposed to be 
illustrative of the three births of 
our Lord, viz., that in which He 
was begotten of the Father before the 
foundation of the world ; secondly, the 
binth of His humanity of the Virgin 
" Mother, and, lastly, the spiritual birth in 
the hearts of the faithful. 




Remnants of Barbaric Days. 

The use of holly and ■mistletoe at 
Christmastide is supposed 1o be a survival 
of the ancient Druid worship. 

The Christmas carol likewise found its 
origin in the hymns of the Saturnalia, 

The . Christmas banquet points back 
with reminiscence to the feasts given in 
honor of the heathen gods and goddesses. 
William.^ Walsh, in one of"'hjs valu- 
able volumes; says : " The very idea of a 
Ch^ld-God was even predicted :'and fore- 
told- not only by ^ibyl, seer and prophet, 
but In "the infair of gods of Greek, Egypt- 
ian, Hindoo and 'Buddhist, showing clear- 
■ ly the rude .efforts of earlier races to grasp 
' the idea of a perfect human child who 
should also be God." 

The Abuse of Christmas. 
That no blessing ever falls upon man- 
kind without the arch-enemy of our race 
seeking to undermine it by the introduc- 
tion of an abuse is demonstrated also in 
the history of Christmas festivals. 

So firm a root did the spirit of merri- 
ment and general festivity take in the 
common people's hearts when once the 
celebration became authorized and uni- 
versal, that pagan proclivities again be- 
came paramount. Liberty was adulterat- 
ed into license; the enjoyment of good 
things gave place to wanton indulgence, 
and obscenity, drunkenness, licentious- 
ness and blasphemy stained the Christmas 
record to an alarming degree in the medi- 
aeval age. This, however, received a 
violent check by the birth of Puritanism, 
and for twelve years the observance of 
Christmas, Eastei' and Whitsuntide cele- 
brations were made illegal by an Act of 
the Roundhead Parliament of 1643. 

How truly does the pendulum swing 
back in corresponding measure to its for- 
ward movement in all ages! History re- 
peats itself, and the same great principles 
assert their weighty influence when ap- 
plied to many different varieties of cir- 
cumstance. 

It is related of King Alfred that he 
was so absorbed in high revelry connected 
with Christmas festivities that he allowed 
the Danes to surprise him ! 

In our present day and generation how 
many thousands only recognize in the 
Christmas season an opportunity for 
revel, indulgence, amounting even to 
gluttony, whilst the Christian meaning of 
the festival is entirely lost to view, ne- 
glected and abused. 

Truly at Christmastide once more there 
is no room for ths Christ in many homes 
and hearts where He would fain enter 
with blessing and peace. 

Emigrants of 1621. 

An amusing story is preserved of a 
party of emigrants to New England who 
were justly indignant and surprised at 
Governor Bradford's expectation oi a lull 
day's work from them on December 25th. 
They told him plainly that it was entirely 
against their consciences to work on that 
anniversary day. 

The Governor allowed them to desist 
"until their consciences were better in- 
formed," but went off with his other pang 
of workmen to their daily task. 

At noon he returned, and finding the 
indulgent emigrants at sport in the 
streets, playing ball and otherwise amus- 
ing themselves, he went up indignantly 



and took away their implements. 

" No," said he, " it is against 
my conscience that you. should play 
while, others work, and had' it been 
with- you a -matter- of- devotion, you 
should have kept close, in your houses 
and not game and revel in the streets!' 7 

The sequel adds.thatthey were hence- 
forth. cured of that kind of Christmas cele- 
bration. --,., >:..;' 

So in America;' as in England, there 
was a- period of revulsion against the 
observance of Christinas ; in 1659 the 
General Court of Massachusetts even im- 
posed a fine of five : shillings on any one 
who observed Christmas by abstinence 
from labor or by feasting and merry- 
making. This was repealed in 1681. 
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In Pblknd there is a quaint belief that 
on Christmas night the heavens are 
opened and the scene 'of Jacob's ladder 
re-enacted, but none but saints are j>er- 
niitted to see it; 

In Austrian villages the peasants place 
lighted candles on the window sills 
of their cottages, that the Christ-chiid 
may not stumble in the darkntss wh.lst 
He passes through their hamlet. 

In some, parts of North Germany a 
table is spread laden with good things 
and lights left burning all night that trie 
virgin and angel, who pass through wh.l; 
the villagers sleep,^ may have food to 
refresh themselves on' their way. 

Christmas Eve in Paris is a most hilar- 
ious festival, continuing long into .the 
night. The midnight feast is of para- 
mount importance, restaurants remain 
open all night, and sumptuous, and ex- 
travagant provision is made, 'the boule- 
vards are thronged with merry-makers, 
and the music, singing and dancing par- 
take much more of the festive, rather 
than ths -religious character. 

In rural Russia the ceremonies are more 
organized and systematic. At sunset on 
Christmas Eve the program opens with 
a procession formed, of both old and 
young, who visit the houses of the noble- 
men, Mayor and any other wealthy vil- 
lage dignitaries, where they sing carols 
and solicit coppers.: .Following this a 
masquerade takes ..place, in which the 
adults assume transformation into cows, 
pigs, goats, etc., .in memory of the Nativ- 
ity in Bethlehem's stable. The appear- 
ance of the evening star is, the signal lor 
a united supper, which is in the nature of 
a •'eligious rite. Every member of the 
family must partake in it of a tiny portion 
of the blessed wafer, broken by the head , 
of the household. Nonesdare refuse, and 
the order of age is observed rigidly. This 
civer, the whole village then return to the 
chief nobleman's,; house, where an im- 
mense ■Christmas tree, laden with gifts 
for.all, has been prepared for them. Thus 
the rich- and the- poof commemorate 
Christmas, ; ; : 

The Land of ffie ; Yule Log. 
In no part of the world is Christmas 
observed with more enthusiasm than in 
Scandinavia. Christmas stories and 
legends abound, in these northern lati- 
tudes. Skating, sledging, dancing, gen- 
eral frolic and merry-making are the order 
of the day. Perhaps the most pleasing 
feature of the season is the wide-spread 
desire to promote peace and good-will. 
Christmas is the epoch for old quar- 
rels to be adjusted, long-standing 
feuds forgotten, and even the 
courts nre closed at this time. ^^U 
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My God, in me Thy mighty power exert, 
Enlighten, comfort, sanctify my heart. 
Sweutcii my Lemper, aViH uUUuuC my v/ili 
Make sie like Jesus, with Thy Spirit fil 

I want to live on earth a life of faith, 
I want to credit all the liilile .saiih; 
I want to imitate my Saviour's life, 
Avoiding lightness, gloom, and sinful strife. 

I want to bring poor sinners to Thy throne, 
I want- to love and honor Christ alone, 
I want a meek, a gentle, quiet frame, 
A heart that g-Jows with love to Jesus' name. 

1 want a living sacrifice to be 
To Him who died a sacrifice for mc. 



! want to be what Christ my Lord com- 
mands. 
And leave myself, my all, in His dear hands. 
I want to know the Spirit's living' power 
To quicken hope, and longing for that hour 
When Jesus' voice will call His people home; 
Oh, may my answer be, " E'en Saviour 
come I" 

O Lord, by Thy constraining love, work in 
m v .son! : 
My will, my temper, and my tongue control. 
Lead mc through life to glorify Thy grace, 
Till in a little while I see Thee face to face. 
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THE RR5r©RIST- 

NAS AMONG THE 
KITKSIANS 

BY 
Mrs Adjt- Thorildkson , 



¥ N JULY of 1860, a young Englishman, in 
1 the Hudson's Bay employ, came up the 
Skeena as far as The Forks (now known 
as Hazelton), He brought with him s large 
fleet of canoes, heavily freighted with pro- 
visions, trinkets of various descriptions, and 
wearing apparel, for the 
purpose of trading with the 
Kitksians. 

His unexpected appear- 
ance among these poor be- 
J^jfe;';"} I 'J nighted children of the for- 

" "'" ''* est caused a great commo- 

tion among them indeed ; 
for this was the first white 
man they 'had ever seen. 
. It so happened, too| that 
the young Englishman 'had 
brought with him a pet kit- 
ten, The Indians were so 
struck with wonder, not 
only with the white man, 
■but also the kitten, that 
Si^Wn they didn't know just what 

W&? Wf. M to do. So they ran in great 

haste hither and thither to 
,,,|i the surrounding villages, 

.■$3${ tejling the people that a 

y^ pale-faced man had come, 

bringing with 'him a new 
and very strange animal, 
which would climb up his 
back and arms, and also up 
the trees. At this the na- 
tives, young and old, turned 
out to see this strange 
sight; and the news of bis 
arrival soon spread far and 
near. 

Some few miles from The 
Forks was a fishery, called 
the Fallen Rock. Here the 
great Chief, Getimgulda, 
lived in his little welp or 
hut near the river's bank. 
When this strange news 
reached him, he quickly 
despatched a band of In- 
dians with an urgent re- 
quest that the pale-faced 
stranger should come and 
visit him. 
Mi Happily for the young 

*-'• offieer, he was able to con- 

verse somewhat with this 
band, for previous to his 
coming to The Forks he 
had been several months 
trading on the coast, with 
j J the coast Indians, who 
«/ spoke the Zimshian, which 
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language was also understood by Getimgulda 
and his Indian braves. 

Immediately the officer, with his Indian 
guard, starLed for the Fallen Rock. On his 
arrival he was guided into a large salmon 
smoking house." Here stood Getimgulda, 
busily engaged vith his salmon. He was a 
tall, wiry, fine-looking man with face heavily 
tatooed. On being informed that this was the 
Chief, the Englishman stepped forward and 
said, "I am Thomas Hankin. I have come here, 
to trade with your people for the Hudson's 
Bav Company, and I hope that we will be 
good friends." 

The Chief appeared very pleased, and ; 
asked, "Where is your country?" 

" My country," replied the officer, " is called 
England. It is a long way from here." 

The Chief then asked, "Are there many 
people in your country?" 

" Yes," answered the young man, " a great 
number, as many as the grains of sand I could 
carry in my hat, and more." 

" That must be a very great country," re 1 - 
plied Getimgulda, and stepping forward he 
shook hands with the officer, telling him thai 
he felt greatly honored by his visit. Then 
turning to his young men, he ordered them 
to bring a fur robe and spread it over a box 
for his guest to sit upon (a mark of highest 
honor among the Kitksians) and also two 
martin skins, one to he spread on either foot, 
as a token of the chief's appreciation. He 
then told them that his heart was so filled 
with joy that he wished to dance the Dance 
of Peace, in honor of the pale-faced man, 
He thereupon called for his dancing' head- 
dress. 

The headdress is considered by the Indians 
a costly piece of apparel, and so worn only 
by the Chief. - It consists of a band passing 
over the forehead, on whieh is beautifully 
carved the crest of their tribe, and inlaid with 
mother of pearl. From either side of the face 
are erman, falling almost to the ground. 
Sometimes these erman number nearly one 
hundred in one headdress. Encircling and 
standing upright around the head are whisk- 
ers of walrus. These are filled in with 
eagledown ; and when dancing the Chief nods 
his head to and fro, thus shaking the eagle- 
down over the head of his guest, which sig- 
nifies peace. 

Having arranged his' headdress firmly in 
place, and calling upon two of his young men 
to support him, he danced with great blithe- 
ness the Dance of Peace and Welcome. When 
this was ended the Chief then served his 
guest with roasted salmon and berries, after 
which the officer took his departure, request- 
ing Getimgulda in return to visit him. 

The following day Getimgulda presented 
himself at The Forks. The officer received 
him kindly, giving him as gifts tea and other 
provisions, which greatly cheered the heart 
of the Chief, and from this time a strong 
friendship sprung up between the two men, 
which was long and lasting. 
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Just after this a famine broke out among - 
these poor people, reducing, them to great ; 
poverty and distress. Everything was eaten 
that could be resorted to as food. Even the ■ 
berries and the natural food of the forest 
- failed. They were 'at last compelled to eat 
1 the bark of the trees. But the opening of 
the little Hudson's Bay Post brought to them ■ 
a gleam of hope, and when they learned that 
their pale-faced friend had come to stay with 
them for many months they were greatly re- 
joiced, and looked upon him as a gift sent to 
them by the Great Spirit. 

The natives were still in heathenism, never 
having heard the Gospel of salvation. They 
were very religious, however, in their own 
heathen way. Originally they worshipped 
the sun. They had no idea of a heaven. 
Their sorrows and their needs they told to 
this planetary orb, whom they regarded as 
their Great Chief. When it rained heavily 
they would pray thus to the sun, "O Great 
Chief, turn your face this way, and dry up 
your breath, lest we all die and Lhere be no 
one left to make a fire and. a smoke to you." 

But some generations : ago — many years 
previous to the coming of the white man— 
they got a vague idea of a Spirit, for it was 
reported that an Indian of a neighboring tribe 
had seen a vision of heaven, and that a" Great 
Spirit had talked with him, telling him many 
new and wonderful /things; and later, it is 
said, that one of the women of the Kitksians 
saw a vision of angels, who told her of events 
which are transpiring at the present day. 
From this period they began gradually to 
believe that in some remote region (they 
knew not where) there lived a Great Spirit, 
and that this Spirit had the power to bestow 
or withhold gifts at His pleasure. They were 
oftentimes in great dread of this Spirit, lest 
in some way they might grieve Him, and 
thus bring upon themselves some dire calamr 
itv. All their misfortunes they attributed to 
the displeasure of this mysterious potentate. 
They never remonstrated with this Almighty 
Spirit, but believed Him to be just in His 
punishments, and although many- times thev 
knew not how they had grieved Him, yet they 
always laid the blame upon themselves, and 
resigned themselves, though ofttimes with- 
great sorrow, to their fate. 

Especially was this the case 111 Lhe event 
of a failure of salmon. Great was their dis- 
tress indeed, for this was their staple food. 
They believed then, that beyond doubt some- 
one, maybe a child, had grieved the Spirit by 
laughing at or criticizing a salmon, thus 
bringing upon them His disfavor. For this 
reason the children were taught to greatly 
revere the salmon. They also took great 
pains ( to bring themselves again into the 
Spirit's favor, and during the long winter 
months they could be heard singing their 
chants and playing their rattles, and drums; 
and especially as spring was approaching they 
would keep up an incessant chanting and 
rattling for days and nights in succession, 
believing that this Great Spirit would hear 
them and be pleased, and send them in return 
lots of salmon and berries. Every year the 
children were strictly taught to go out and 
cry most reverently to the first April moon— : 

" 'La si ya ! 
' Hau bi ya-al Hau hi ya-al 

Gwis gal gwantqu ye noo stilqu zets 0!" 
which in English reads — 

"Spring moon! 
Welcome ! Welcome 1 

Grandmother's salmon box is empty to the 
bottom." 

Over the first salmon caught in the spring 
a ceremony af thanksgiving was held, in 
recognition of the Spirit's beneficence. This 
salmon was considered very sacred. No hand 
or metal was allowed to touch it, lest the 
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Spirit should be offended f.nd send them no 
more. The salmon was first -conveyed by 
means of a pieee of wood into a house.. A 
new mat which had been woven by a married 
woman (never by a maiden) was brought 
forward. The sign of a cross was made on 
the mat with red ochre. The salmon was 
then laid on the cross and eagledown was 
sprinkled all around it, which signified "Wel- 
come." The salmon was then cut into strips 
with a long sharp mussel shell by a middle- 
aged married woman, and while performing 
this part of the ceremony she would keep 
repeating, " Welcome, welcome, chief of sal- 
mons, and thanks to the Great Spirit." The 
salmon was then placed in a new cedar box, 
which had been partly filled with cold water. 
Heated stones were then plaeed therein until 
the salmon was cooked, after which it was 
served to the guests by 
means of little pointed 
sticks. After the cere- 
mony was ended the 
refuse was burned, 
and if the woman who 
dressed the fish had 
accidentally stained 
her hands thereby, she 
was not allowed to 
wash them until after 
the stains had worn off, 
lest in consequence 
sickness should eome 
into the family, and 
they all might die. 

For some time rffter 
the white men came to 
Hazelton the natives 
still performed these 
heathen ceremonies ; 
but after the canneries 
opened on the . coast, 
they (then saw that sal- 
mon was just as plenti- 
ful although metal was 
used, and now the 
shells are laid aside as 
relics of bygone days 
of heathenish supersti- 
tion. 

But to return to our 
story. It was nearing 

the close of autumn. The weather was un- 
usually cold, and the Indians were still endur- 
ing great stress of hunger. The children 
would often call upon tht officer, whom they 
had learned to dearly love, because of his 
many kindnesses to them in their distresses. 
Sometimes, too, he would send them out to 
snare rabbits and cut wood, that they might 
earn some biscuits, tea, and sugar, for the few 
furs they possessed had btej^exchanged for 
provisions early in the seasonlte. 

But now it was nearK C^fctmas ; in 
fact, it was Christmas Eve. The\[Bldren had 
come over to the store as usual, and somehow 
the young Englishman could not get away 
from the memories of Christmas chimes of 
sunnier days in his native land. So forcefully 
and 'effectively did these happy reminiscences 
ply one upon another that his loneliness was 
quite forgotten, his pulse began to throb with 
increased rapidity, and his face fairly beamed 
with happiness — Christmas had come indeed. 
His whole being, and, in fact, the very air 
about him, seemed permeated with the glad- 
someness bf Yuletide. Arousing himself 
from his reverie, he called the little children 
around him and said: 

"Do you know what day this is? This is 
called Christmas Eve in my country, and 
thousands of little children are rejoicing, for 
ro-m-orrow will be a greai day. It is called 
Christmas Day." 

The dark eyes of the children were lumin- 
ous with interest as they looked .at the officer, 
wondering in their little minds what sort of a 
day this could possibly be. The young man 



then told them to fetch him as many green 
boughs as they could carry. This the child- 
ren gleefully did. And taking the boughs he 
decorated his eabin, much to the surprise of 
the children. Then addressing the little ones 
again, he said-: 

" Now I will tell you why I am doing this. 
There is a God in heaven who made you and 
me, and all the -world, with the beautiful 
trees, birds, and pretty flowers. He is a great 
and loving Father to us all; and He gave 
His only Son Jesus to the world, to be born 
as a little child, as you once were. He was 
good, kind, gentle, and humble; and He was 
born in a house where great animals called 
horses and cattle are kept. His mother was 
called Mary. She was a good and gentle girl. 
She was poor, yet God chose her above all 
wo'mcn because she was so gentle and good." 




Such a Sight Those Poor Little Eyes Had Never Witnossed Before. 

Then he told them .the sweet, old story of 
the angels' visit to the shepherds on the plains 
of Judea, and of the beautiful Star of Bethle- 
hem, to all of which the children listened with 
intense interest. He .then gave them parcels 
of currant buns and told them to run home, 
and to come again the next evening, bringing 
their parents with them, and they would all 
rejoice together. 

The morning dawned bright and beautiful. 
The crusty snow shone like jewels in the 
sparkling light — a perfect Christmas Day, 
At a much earlier hour than usual the child- 
ren were scampering about in the snow, their 
faces brightened by a happy look of expect- 
ancy. Memories of Christmas Eve were still 
with them. Their dreams of the past night 
were made delightful by glimpses of angel- 
faccs, and little touches of heavenly scenes, 
■as pictured by the officer in his beautiful- 
story. Their waking . thoughts were indeed 
gladsome, and upon their little pinched lips 
was still a taste of delicious currant buns. 
And they were happy — yes, the very happiest 
they had ever been in their lives before. And 
then, that was not all ; to-day (they could not 
just remember what the officer had called the 
day) but anyhow, didn't he tell them that 
this day was to 'be even a greater day than 
yesterday., and that they were io come that 
evening to his cabin, and to bring their par- 
ents with them, and they would all rejoice 
together? In the meantime, while the child- 
ren were filling in the day with happy re- 
flections, the young Englishman was quite 
busy arranging for the festivity of the even- 



ing. He made up a goodly supply of parcels, 
consisting of dried fruits, tea, sugar, sweet 
cakes and candies, besides adding many other 
gifts, such as fancy handkerchiefs, calicos, 
shirts, beads, and whatnots. All these were 
prettily arranged on a tree whieh he himself 
had cut. 

Tender recollections of past Christmas Days 
in the Old Land aided him in his deeorations, 
and he pictured himself as the Santa Claus of 
a people who never heard of that deai- old 
saint, so precious to millions of children. How 
the red children of the wild woods would 
look I Would he not be like an angel to them ? 
And on he worked to make the pleasure to the 
natives as great as was in his power. 

The sun had barely dipped beneath the 
horizon when a scampering of restless feet 
was heard at the cabin door. The officer 
received his guests very kindly, arranging 
them cosily on the rugs lining the floor. The 
cabin was quite crowded. Suddenly the offi- 
cer drew aside a curtain which concealed the 
Christmas tree — and, oh, what exclamations 
of wonder and delight. Such a sight those 
poor little eyes had never 
witnessed before. Both 1. 

women and children fairly *• | . 

screamed with delight, ['.,!. L 

while the men expressed f [ Jjy |. 

their merriment by a loud ^1 ' if JL 
. clapping of hands and jost- , jW | Y'Vf- 
ling of feet. The young ;|f 'j., 
man then proceeded to 
distribute the gifts, and 
the next half hour was a 
season of gleeful applause 
and confusion, never in- 
deed to be forgotten. This 
first part of the program 
ended, the officer then 
served them with sweet- 
ened tea, rice, raisins, and 
many good things. After 
he sang them pretty songs 
and taught them the 
Christmas carol, "Glory to 
God in the highest," then 
he told them again the 
beautiful story of the birth 
of our Saviour, which that 
day they were celebrating; 
of His life and mission 
among men, and His death 
upon the cross to save 
them andi ' all the world 
from sin. His gentle, ear- 
nest words made a deep 
and lasting impression up- 
on their hearts. In con- 
clusion he asked, them if 
they were not glad that 
Jesus had been born into 
the world. " Yes, very 
glad," they replied, " or 
we would not have re- 
ceived all these kind- 
nesses, nor have had this 
lhappy day." Then with 
glad and grateful hearts 
they returned to their little 
cheerless huts, highly elat- 
ed over their first Christ- 
mas Day. 
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By Staff-Capt. Mrs. Simco. 



IT WAS Christmas time, and festive, merry- 
making parties were the order of the 
day. 

Invitations were exchanged with that gen- 
erality and genial kindliness which specially 
mark the season of good-will. 

Margaret Wright received her share. She 
was a cheery, bright, attractive girl, who 
always 'had a kind word and helpful hand to 
offer whenever it seemed needed. The fact 
was, Margaret was a Christian; nor did she 
hide her light under a bushel. Children and 
young people always appealed to her with 
that native instinct which intuitively singles 
out the quality of leadership from amongst 
one's fellows ; and the older people looked on 
and smiled. They knew how to appreciate 
Margaret's graces, whilst those with partic- 
ular appetite for spicy news, especially where 
it concerned match-making, nodded their 
heads knowingly and coupled her name with 
that of Tom Burton, 
who was admittedly a 
nice young fellow and a 
clever machinist withal. 
Margaret did not con- 
cern herself with gos- 
sips. She was not look- 
ing for a husband, nor 
worrying her head 
about the future. 

Perhaps it would have 
been better for her had 
her ideas in this respect 
been more carefully 
poised with the ballast 
of sound conviction and 
Christian principle — she 
could not have been 
caught so wholly un- 
awares. 

It was Mrs. Carter's 
Christmas party that 
opened to Margaret a 
new vista of possibility. 
The usual circle of her 
friends and acquaint- 
ances was present. 
There were music and 
songs, games and frolici 
such as young people 
revel in. In the inter- 
vals between, when 
crackers, bon-bons, and 
snap dragons were in- 
teresting the more juve- 
nile community, Mar 

garet found herself receiving Tom Bur- 
ton's undivided attention. Purely incident- 
ally of course, it happened that having shared 
the same sides in the game just concluded 
they were thrown into one another's company 
quite unsought for. He was affable, gentle- 
manly, and sensible in his topics chosen for 
conversation. It was not all small talk and 
nonsense, like Jack Martin indulged in, nor 
foolish sentimental twaddle, such as Bob 
Scott suggested. Just once Margaret was 
momentarily shocked when the flavor of 
satirical unbelief seemed to underlie his 
disparaging remark about the memories 
of a Christian Christmas. To her the Christ 
of Christmas was the source of all joy and 
festivity, and when Tom said it was "merely 
the monument of an old heathen custom, 
nothing more," she could not help wondering 
why he had found " no room " for Christ in 
his heart and life, Tom was so nice in every 



The New Year brought other opportunities 
of meeting; indeed 1 , Tom was careful to seek 
and make such on his own account, and found 
Margaret not unwilling. Seldom did he bring 
■forward his non-religious beliefs, or rather 
sceptism. - He had heard that Margaret 
Wright was a Christian girl, but he liked her 
none the less for that reason-<-in fact, broadly 
speaking, it simply meant to him the tenure 
of good moral principles, and to such he did 
not object. 

Tom kept these notions to the background, 
however, and won his suit with Margaret. 
True, she had one or two misgivings occas- 
ionally, and once when the minister preached 
from " Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers," an uncomfortable feeling 
that her proposed alliance with Tom was not 
right from the Bible point of view, rose up 
again ' awkardly. 

But then, everybody said it was a good 




match, and he was so steady and sensible; 
besides, if he were not yet exactly " a Christ- 
ian," she might win him to become such, and 
what could be more commendable or satis- 
factory? 

So smuggling the warning conviction, Mar- 
garet fixed the wedding day, and assured her- 
self it would come out right in the end, 
• Years passed, and Margaret learned to her 
sorrow that Tom's sceptical views were not 
easy to dislodge. He became more and more 
cynical about religion ; so much so that, little 
by little, finding they did not agree on the 
subject, Margaret banished it entirely. . Their 
home possessed no family altar, the name of 
God was never invoked for blessing, nor were 
any of His gracious gifts to them recognized 
or thanked for. Sunday was merely a day of 
holiday and recreation. With the little ones 
around her all claiming attention, she rarely 
found it convenient to attend any "service in 



obedience had led her into a lonely path, nor! 
did her own love and zeal for her Saviour de- 
velop or flourish. She was cramped for want ■ 
of communion and insensibly became dwarfed - 
in spiritual life. 

What, however, was a stunning blow, the 
force of which only gradually broke; upon her, 
was yet to be realized. ' . 

Little Harry and John had got to that in- 
teresting age when the opening mind', full of 
wonder and desire for knowledge, was also ; 
like a sensitive plant, ready to absoHb each 
influence whether fc; - good or ill. 

Their papa overheard them one day relat- 
ing to eaoh other in infant style the matchless 
story of Jesus, learned from their mother's 
lips in secret. 

"What's that you're telling Johnnie?" he 
asked, somewhat sternly. 

"All about Jesus who tame down from God, 
and the naughty men hated Him so," was the 
little fellow's response. 

" Tut-tut, child, that's all nonsense and 
make-up." 

" Why, mamma told me it was true," cried 
Harry, indignantly. 

" Did she? Well, she wasn't there to see, 
and I know better, so don't talk such rubbish 
to one another again/' 

Hearing her husband's raised voice, Mar- 
garet from the kitchen caught the last se:v 
tence, and writhed inwardly, 

"He shan't destroy the children's faith," 
was her hot reflection, but it was too late. 
The doubt sown must invariably spring up. 
It was a bitter, unequal 
conflict, "Can two walk 
together except they be 
agreed ?" 

Remonstrance with her 
husband only ended in 
sharp, bitter words. No- 
thing was gained thereby., 
But God had other ways 
of seeking to discipline 
both unhappy parents. 

Harry, their own sweet, 
bright boy, whose intel- 
ligence andt sharp wit had. 
been a source of abundant 
A/^> pride to his father, was 
fflM one day brought_ 

4# 



one day brought home 
crippled for life. The lit- 
tle adventuresome spirit 
had led him to the dizzy 
heights of a workman's 
ladder, and losing his foot- 
ing he fell, inflicting in- 
jury upon his spine. 

For weeks life itself tot- 
tered in the balance. Even 
if he lived, it was by no 
means sure that his intel- 
lect would remain un- 
clouded. Tom watched 
by his bedside distracted. 
Margaret, on the other 
hand, knew where alone 
her soul could find its an- 
chor. Her sorrow drove 
her to her knees. There she 
wept out her heart's fears and hopes ; there 
also she recognized the chastening hand of 
her God laid upon her, and renewed her vows. 
The fact that she could return to the bed- 
side calm and steadied seemed to increase 
Tom's irritation. He 'blamed her for heart- 
lessness, and thought she did not recognize 
the gravity of the accident. It was no use 
arguing. Tom's carnal mind could not dis- 
cern things spiritual. 

" Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers," was the verse which always 
leaped to memory with two-edged sharpness 
whenever the guif between faith and unbelief 
yawned reproachfully. Margaret felt its bit- 
terness in an indescribable intensity. 

■Harry was spared, although the course of 
his future career was changed. He would 
always be an invalid; yet worse than that to 
Margaret's heart was the bitter irony of her 
child's flagrant unbelief. His father's notions 
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O LONG as time 
lasts, poor Thomas' 
name must ever re- 
in a i n associated 
with the promi- 
nent fact that he 
was a doubter, 
-. It is not an en- 
viable reputation, 
and probably 
Thomas himsel f 
would not have 
chosen to have left 
on record througli 
succeeding ages so 
ugly a characteris- 
tic had he consid- 
ered or pondered I 1 , 
from mature dis- 
tance, but like 
many of us, he al- 
lowed himself to express his faithlessness 
without measuring the after-effect of his 
words. 

Yet God, in His wondrous love and wisdom, 
has doubtless counteracted the evil, making 
its lesson checkmate the heartless unbelief 
expressed by the precious truths brought out 
in strong contrast; like the beautiful picture 
of a many-hued rainbow shining in its 
splendor and brilliancy offset by a dark back- 
ground of -the storm-clouds which gave it 
birth. 

Thomas, it is said, was a native of Galilee, 
and his call to apostleship was ho less distinct 
than Peter's or John's. After that night of 
mountain- top prayer, when the Master poured 
out His soul to His Father for guidance and 
inspiration, at the commencement of Hjia 
ministry, we find Him choosing therri oni; 
by one, Thomas 'being mentioned seventh 
(or eighth) in order. 

VVV 

\A/ E cannot doubt the reality of Thomas' 
"™ love and devotion to Jesus throughout 
those wondrous three years of His earthly 
ministry, by His side practically all the time, 
sharing His companionship, witnessing His 
power, sitting at His feelt during those soul- 
moving sermons, drinking in His gracious 
words and precepts, tramping the country 
from end to end, village to village, giving out 
the bread of life to hungry people, healing 
their- sick, listening to their woes, sympathiz- 
ing with their infirmities, and spending Him- 
self for them, regardless of the weariness 
which assailed His mortal flody. 

Of all this, and much more that cannot be 
told, Thomas was a privileged eye-witness 
That his soul was stirred and his affection 
most deeply engaged we cannot possibly dis- 
believe. 

When, at the news of Lazarus' death, 
Christ's tender heart went out in sympathy, 
and He hastened to return to the Judean hills, 
where so recently He had been the object 
of jealous conspiracy and murderous design, 
Thomas is foremost in springing up and ex- 
claiming to his fellow-disciples : Let us also 
go, that we may die with Him." Already, in 
common with the others, he knew and realized 
what a risk tto His own safety the Master was 
aceepting, and with a kind of fatalism, 
Thomas was looking forward to the inevit- 
able, already determining in his own heart 
to stand by his M|stcr, and die with Him IE 
needs be. 



: e «iot\er 

and crushing out the spark of faith in Christ's 
Divinity by the seeming defeat, left him ship- 
wrecked on the rocks of unbelief. 

In common with the other disciples, all 
Christ's forewarnings of His death, and the 
glorious promises of His resurrection, 
Thomas had apparently forgotten. Oh, how 
easily we forget I 

VVV 

p VEN Christ's enemies' fear of the fulfil- 
lment of His plainly-foretold resurrection 
eclipsed the faith which love and hope should 
have matured in His disciples, for we read 
that they, in their cruel, relentless hatred, 
went >to Pilate, securing both watch and seal, 
for " we remember," said they, " that that 
deceiver said while He was yet alive, After 
three days I will rise again." 

Alas ! alas I that His own disciples remem- 
bered not. Had Thomas remembered, his 
faith would not have staggered at the glorious 
miracle when related to him by others. 

Was it this hopeless unbelief which de-' 
tained Thomas from that evening meeting 
within closed doors on the first day of the 
week, the very, day of the resurrection? Had 
he been there with the other disciples, what 
thrilling soul-rapture would have been his. 
How doubt and misgiving would have been 
flung to the wind forever as he heard the 
gracious words, " Peace be unto you," and 
looked again into that dear face. 

But Thomas missed the chance, as many 
of his relations have since. The blessing's 
which might have been his passed away, and 
a week oi gloom, darkness, and unbelief was 
his instead. 

NcCr did the fact of the others' joy and 
gladness dispel his doubts. They met him 
with beaming faces and transports of delight. 
" We have seen the Lord !" they cried in their 
ecstasy. 

But Thomas' face clouded darkly, and like 
a thunderbolt of sweeping sarcasm and un- 
belief he uttered those words : " Except 1 
shall see in His hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails, 
and thrust my hand into His side, I will not 
believe." 

VVV 



p AITH is a matter of the will after all, and 
' not the reason. Notice that each of 
Christ's challenges just quoted appeal to the 
will. We can believe if we will. 

In this also Thomas himself teaches us a 
lesson of absolute candor when he exclaims. 
"Except I shall see ... I will not believe." 

There was, at leist, no attempt to eover 
his unbelief with the poor excuse so often 
heard in this our day, "I can not believe," 
Alas ! what multitudes of doubters are tread- 
ing the Thomas-way around ns. Doubters 
as to Christ's power to change desperate 
sinners into humble followers. Doubters as 
to the conversion of one's own household. 
Doubters as to Christ's ability and willing- 
ness to sanctify wholly. Doubters as to the 
display of His wondrous powers in our sadly 
impoverished corps or town. Doubters as to 
an outpouring of Divine blessing upon the 
barren ground in our districts. Doubters as 
to a demonstration of Pentecostal fulness 
throughout our Provinces. 

Long ago did the Blessed Saviour come 
to our rescue, displaying to our wondering 
gaze His open, pierced hands, even as He 
did to Thomas, in gracious condescension, 
convincing him and bringing him to his 
knees in adoring worship and consecration. 

He does it again to-day. To us he opens 
those hands of love, letting us feel the touch 
and thrill of His Divine saving power and 
omnipotence ; breaking the shackles off many 
a devil's prisoner; snapping the chains of 
long-enslaved habit from drunkard, adulterer, 
thief, and deceiver; spreading gracious re- 
vivals in some of our corps, sending a verit- 
able cyclone of salvation wave through soul- 
hungry Wales and turning many another 
spiritual desert into a garden of blooming 
flowers and fruit. % 

Truly He lets us hear the rumblings of 
His power, and makes our hearts palpitate 
with wondering visions of possibilities, whilst 
His ami is made bare here and there. 

Again would He look into the depths of our 
heart and exclaim in tenderest love and com- 
passion: I ii',as| 

" Be not faithless, but believing," adding 
that gentle, yet sad, reproof : 

"Because thou hast seen Me thou hast 
believed; blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed." 

He would challenge our faith to-day. 
There are not wanted encouragements to its 
exercise. On every hand they abound, bot'i 
in His never-failing promise and in the 
actualities of our own experience of their 
fulfilment again and again. 

VVV 
fWI ANY who have seen His power still 
m doubt. They will not believe. 

" If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded," said He, 
" thc-igh one rose from the dead." He has 
risen, and has ascended to the right hand of 
God, declaring as He went that 



ytf HAT a following Thomas has to-day; was given unto Him, in heaven and in earth." 
mjitwiaWo wW,* j», a t~ :a In possess j on f that powe] - F He bids us try 



materialists, whose demand for evidence 
that they can see and handle is as loud as 
was Thomas'. How it wounds the dear 
Saviour's heart, which longs for the implicit 
trust He so richly deserves. 

How disappointed He is in this our day 
in many of our meetings and efforts. How 
often He has to say, as in the days of His 
flesh, " I cannot do many mighty works be- 
cause of their unbelief." 

Throughout His life He was met with just 
such cold, heartless non-acceptance and mis- 
aoDreciation of His aim and gifts. Although 
His Divine power over disease, and death was 
displayed again and again, yet He was con- 
strained to exclaim, in tones qf infinite regret, 
"Ye will not. come unto Me that ye might 
have life," 

" How oft would I . . . and ye would 
not." 

" Said I not unto thee that if thou wouldst 
believe thou shouldest see the glory of God?" 

And even Mary's hopelessness, lingering 
sorrow, and sloth from which, with so much 



and prove Him. He entreats us to ask great 
things, and believe as we ask. He would 
dispel our unbelief and rally us to faith, and 
even whije our hesitating requests still linger 
betwixt heart and lip, He looks down and 
assures us that He is our great High Priest 
actually interceding for us above. 

Oh, let us cast ^.way our sloth and faith- 
lessness. Let us rise up and claim largely 
an outpouring of His power and blessing^ an 
avalanche of overflowing might which shall 
carry away all doubt, fear, and unbelief for 
ever, and make our wilderness blossom as 
the rose. 

Even now with Thomas, let us fall adoring- 
ly at His feet, with shamefacedness at our 
slowness of heart, and willing- to accept His 
grace, and let us whisper in His ear: 

" My Lord and MY God." 



Yet in the face of these things, Thomas' difficulty, He sought -to rally her faiih and 
bitter diaappoiiituieiit ai Jesus' compiler- cxpeetancy, caused Him to groan in spirit 
humiliation upon the cross overcame him, ' and be troubled, 
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*€ The Christhtis War Cry. fe» 





IS THERE a memory 



[of childhood so charm- 
ing and so pregnant 
with delightful mys- 
tery as that of Christ- 
mas? There is none 
' that ' can quite com- 
pare with it, and the 
fuller realization of 
the meaning of Christ- 
► mas and its great Gift 
to this world of sor- 
row but cfothes it 
with a glorious ex- 
planation. 

Yet there are tens 
of thousands of peo- 
ple in the midst of 
Christian lands to 
. whom the recurrence 
of Christmas brings 
but bitterness, all the more 
keen by reason of the con- 
trast of former brightness 
■•':•.'•■'-■ with present darkness. 
There are the unfortunate, 
the fallen and the outcast — those who, through 
sin and folly, have brought shame and 
poverty upon themselves; and those who, in 
the daily keener growing struggle of life, find 
themselves crowded off the path of success 
Those who, in the Old Land, through de- 
pression in commerce and industries, or 
through over-crowded labor markets, or 
through sickness and old age; are cast aside 
to suffer or die. Christmas has no kind Santi 
Claus for them. , 

It was in a little Army hall, where the 
Captain had cut off the poster the splendid 
picture of the General, which 
had been used for advertising, 
and after mounting the likeness 
on a canvas in a frame, decor- 
ated his platform with 
the same. A lady, not 
used to frequenting oui 
halls, came one Suodaj 
night, with her ( little 
girl, to see what " those 
Army people " were like. 
No sooner had the little 
girl espied the General s 
likeness than she cried, 
"O mamma, look! 
There's Santa Claus' 
picture t Does he live 
here?" 

A h , wisdom spoke 
through the lips of a 
babe I Indeed, the Gen- 
eral has- become a veritable 
Santa Clans to multitudes who 
would have indeed but a chill- 
ing Christmas. Day. Is he nc'. 
the personified spirit , of the 
Salvation Army, through 
whose agency Christ has 
broughit hope and joy into the 
homes of former drunkards 
and tyrants of wife and child- 
ren? 

Has the General's scheme of social redemp- 
tion not given homes to the homeless, food 
to the hungry, work to the unemployed, anr 1 
to the outcast an opportunity to find shelter 
and a chance to redeem the past? 

Has the great immigration effort not re- 
moved thousands of able-bodied, willing, and 
sober men from conditions which would hold 
them down in semi-starvation -and everlasting 
grind, and given them new and unqualified 
chances to have a home and success in this 



life? Oh, yes ; hundreds of families will bless 
the General this Christmas as their Santa 
Claus, whom God chose to convey His- bless- 
ings to them. 

Of this we are certain, that from uncounted 
hearts, in all climes, there will rise prayers of 
thanksgiving and praise, and many, many of. 
those will have in it the fervent petition: 
" God Bless the General 1 " 



During t';s meeting he somewhat sobered 
up, and at the conclusion went to the oenitent 
form, and professed conversion. For seven 
years he has been in the ranks, a marvelnn? 
token of God's saving power. When he sings 
everyone feels he sings from his heart. This 
is one of his favorite choruses — 

" Many were the tears that He wiped away, 

When He saved my soui ; 
Many were the nights that He changed to 
day 

When He made me whoie." 

Under the good old colors lie intends fight- 
ing to a finish the battle for King Jesus. He 
plays the cymbals in the band, and takes 
great delight in keeping them polished, that 
they may shine like gold. 
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Picked Up in tffe Gutttv. 

BtLLY was a drunkard of the most degrad- 
ed class. All the money tliat he earned 
was spent in the " Red Lion," a noted place of 
evil repute. He would drink until he would 
fall on the 
street, and lie 
there until he 
sobered up. 

One Sunday 
he was lying 
in this state in 
the gutter. The 
Army band 
passing woke 
him up. Capt. 
Johnson picked 
him up and 
conveyed him 
to the hail. 




\t$ ILLIE was a noted card-player, but yet 
" a self-righteous Pharisee. Cards and his 
long-torn pipe were his hobby, and being a 
member in good standing of the Anglican 
Church, what more had he to love or long 
for? In Lent he was a pure gem of austerity, 
but just as anxious lor those forty days to 
pass as ever a noted poker-player was. Ridi- 
cule led him, with the crowd, to the 
Army, to see those women who had the 
audacity to preach the Gospel. TIk 1 
catchy songs and choruses, working on a 
highly-nervous temperament, made him 
come again. His mind was set working, 
his thoughts were held by the themes sug- 
gested in the Army meetings. Finally he 
connted well the price to be paid — his 
ungodly companions, his church reputa- 
tion, his cards, his pipe, with ali his beset- 
ments — and he finally made the surrender 
at the Army penitent form. Since then 
he has been a tower of strength to the 
corps r and to the band, in which 
he plays the clarionet. He is 
a terror to evil-doers, " giving 
the devil a hot time," 
as some of his old 
chums express it. 



ttlp Conversion. 

1 BELIEVE there 
are many cords to 
draw a soul to Christ. 
I remember many 
different influences in 
my lift- thai exerted a 
power for good upon 
me. A gwlly mo- 
ther's teaching and 
training; the Sabbath 
School; ihe Uible; a 
minister whose very 
counicnance showed 
the indwelling power 
of God ; two youn^ 
cousins who had 
sought and founc* 
Jesus, the change in 
whose lives . greatly 
influenced me to be- 
come a Christian ; 
but the nail fastened 
in a sure place, was 
that night when, 
carelcsF ami ndiffer- 
pnf a Kry m t »tema? 
things, an Armv offi- 
cer spoke 4o me, and 
then prayed aloud 
with so much ear- 
nestness that 1 felt at 
once if a stranger 
was so concerned 
about my soul's sal- 
vation, should I nof 
seek the Lord ? I 
yielded to the void 
of God and foun I 
sweet peace, and, 
bless His name, I 
have rejoiced in His 
love ever since, — 
Annie Boggs. 
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ra, l^i i i Lii uvcr iweive months ago Corn- 
's^ missioner and Mrs. Coombs came into 
our midst, received with a warmth and spon- 
taniety which was especially due to their 
reputation as the pioneer leaders of the Can- 
adian wing of the Salvation Army. After 
twelve months the col r,iry has seen much of 
the Commissioner. Up hss traveler) its 
length and breadth, from Newfoundland to 
British Columbia, and also visited Bermuda. 
Many of the smaller corps have had a visit 
from him, and there is no doubt that his pres- 
ence brought cheer and inspiration, and the 
record of souls saved has been very gratify 
ing. Some of his gatherings have been re- 
cord-breakers, and all around us the signs of 
a ripening harvest are increasing daily. The 
Commissioner's heart is set upon a grean. 
tide of soul-saving, and our hearts and minds 
are with him, praying that there may be a 
repetition of the spiritual prairie 
fire which crossed the country in 
the early days of the Army. 

Then our warmest sympathy and 
prayers are with .the Commissioner 
and Mrs, Coombs in their several 
bereavements of near relatives, as 
well as the severe trial in the sick- ,;.': 

ness of their elder daughter, who ._■'-:> 

has been so very near 
death's door. 

iod bless our devoted 
leaders, and may this 







festive season 
bring- to them 
every blessing 
of a compas- 
sionate God. 



HE first of the weekly 
half-day of prayer has 
proved a success. There was a goodly 
number present on the first Tuesday 
at three o'clock, and by evening the 
audienee was largely increased. The 
various speakers kept up the interest; 
there was not a dull spell at any time. 
The Commissioner, in view of the suc- 
cess, has decided to continue this 
weekly season of prayer. " 1 felt the 
touch of God as I entered," said one 
ster, who was among the speakers, 
sr,d so Wc all frit. A full report w:h 
be in our next number. 



HE War Cry cannot let this season pass 
— without repeating the hearty, uld-fas'rr- 
ionc.d greeting to iis readers. We wish you a 
right Merry Christmas, and the merriest 
Christmas is in the home of the followers of 
Christ, whose greatest joy is in the gift of 
God's Son to this sin-cursed \vorld. May [his 
season teach us the- lessor; to give , ~ 

avc. If we cannot in the magnitude of the 
gift equal Him, we can, at least, catch the 
spirit of it 
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"^rtHE Larger Christ!' 
1 is the title of a book 
that made a deep im- 
pression upon my 
mind some years ago. 
It was a powerful 
plea for a iuiier Christ 
than that usually 
measured by the theo- 
logians. The author 
had heen. impressed by 
the sorr o w s and 
wretchedness of thj 
poor, the denizens of 
the slums, and the 
range of unfortunates, 
who, in Army par- 
lance, would be in- 
cluded in that seeth- 
ing sea of struggling 
misery, "the sub- 
merged tenth," For «« 
.^\ these, it appeared, ||* 
v.-.;.... there was little in 
" common with the 

Christ; at least according to the popu- 
lar idea and general church customs. 
Christ was restricted by the concep- 
tion of those who only saw Him as 
a teacher, and as God's representative 
of a spiritual kingdom. Hence He 
has been reserved more especially for 
the educated, the intellectual, and ithe 

cultured, 

The writer makes a piea for a 
revelation of the fuller Christ, the 
Benefactor of the poor, and the Cham- 
pion of the unfortunate and the erring. 
He also endeavors to show tiiat " the 
larger Christ " is r.ct only the revcalcr 
of God's wili and the leacher of 
spiritual truths, but aiso the Sublime 
Expositor of those principles, which 
are the only eiTeclive means of bring- 
ing comfort and amelioration to those 
whose conditi >ns are worse than sor- 
rowful. 

Realizing the plea made as being 
justified by existing conditions, and the 
tendency to t jnventionality and ex- 
clusiveness in religious matters, one 
looks for the cause. It does not ap- 
pear to be difficult to find. Christ has, 
in great measure, made Himself so de- 
pendent upon human agency to reveal 
His purposes to the world that one is 
startled at the thought that He can 
be so largely restricted by the narrowness of 
the channel through whieh He may be re- 
vealed. 

So many — even among teachers and preach- 
ers — are enslaved by tradition, or creed, that 
their vista is extremely limited, and the more 
limited their view" the keener is their desire 
to make the Christ exclusive in their partic- 
ular sphere. It was this eircumscribed view, 
with its attendant ignorance, and heated 
bigotry, that kindled the fires of the inquisi- 
tion, and put upon the pages of history its 
darkest blots. 

Men often argue as though the Christ was 
tied to a name, or a ceremony. Their service 
is usually characterized by an arrogant at- 
Litude towards those who differ from them, 
or those who come under their power, while 
on the other hand they assume an attitude of 
fawning obeisance to human authority and 
public opinion. With such a limited spiritual 
horizon the Christ .they present is indeed re- 
stricted, and all too inadequate to alleviate 
the miseries of the abandoned and the un- 
fortunate. 

Where, then, is the hope of a "larger 
P.hriRt " ibeiniT manifested? The sr.swsr b 



perhaps already apparent — a larger manhood. 
A manhood that has been developed on 
stronger food than the milk of creed and 
dogma. A manhood that has penetrated the 
mists of doctrine, and pushed its way through 
to the mountain top of truth, where, with 
unobstructed view, it has read and had in- 
delibly impressed upon heart and mind the 
greater purposes of Christ in His mission to 
the world. Then, with that vision filling his 
soul's horizon, let him proclaim a Christ larg- 
er than doctrine, larger than a name, larger 
than all traditionalism and ceremonialism 
combined. This is the Christ of true liberty 
and freedom, arid through that truth which 
mc!;es "free indeed" we shall be able to 
declare that — 

" He is the free man whom the truth makes 
free, 
And all are slaves beside." 
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% 'fU'^HEN Christmas had covered the housetops with snow, ? 
i »*v And the bells had retold the sweet story of old, <> 

% The postman was stopped on his wearisome round § 

£ By a dainty wee maiden with ringlets of gold. $ 

© She held to her bosom a little white box o 

With the strongest directions Hint ever he tend : 
In luuui/, childish characters, blotted and blurred, 

" To Robert O'Mallcy, in Heaven," it said. 

" ixow please, Mr. Postman, my brother has, gone 

To the beautiful land of the angels of light, 
And the tree in the parlor was stripped of its gifts, 

Hut no one rcmenbtred poor Bobby last night, 
And so I have sent him my woolly white lamb" — 

She dropped from her lashes the pearl of n tear-^ 
" Or else he will think that his home in the clouds 

Is so far that we all have forgotten him here." 

* Oh, simple and wonderful faith of a child, S 
<j> Thut knew not the grave with its darkness and gloom, # 
% But looked io the sUics as the country ofCodl % 

• Where the birds were in song, and the flowers were in bloom. ? 

* It w.-is this that was taught from the manger of yore « 
^ When the Bethlehem Baby was born in the bay, % 

♦ And the spirit of death at His first little cry J 
O III the snow mid the starlight went fleeing away. ♦ 

t— MlXNi. IHVIXD. $ 
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It would be difficult, perhaps, to imagine 
a greater boon for the world at this another 
commemoration of the birth of Christ than 
that He may be comprehended in a fuller 
measure by His people, and represented in 
wider influence and power accordingly, so 
that the poor may realize indeed that " the 
Gospel is preached unto them," and that that 
Gospel in its fullest sense offers to them the 
sovereign balm for earth's sorrows and mis- 
cries. 

— =5~S=-© 

Tires Christinas Dinners. 



some great event, yet ± coujiL it an nonor 
conferred upon me to have been Master of 
Ceremonies for the last three years at a free 
Christmas dinner to the poor. 

It has brought a great deal of joy to my 
life, for I fully believe time the Saviour de- 
lights in this kind of work. I wish our means- 
would enable us to do more of.it. I find the 
man with money has no trouble to find his 
friends, but the man without money is truh 
without friends; therefore, we try and act 
as the old adage hath it, "A friend in need is 
a friend indeed." 

Engaged, as I have been, for a number of 
years, in the Social Work, we meet many a 
man who is, as they term it, "down on their 
luck," and can tell a story that would draw 
out the hardest heart in their favor. 

While I know some of them are experts in 
manufacturing Stories of this kind, yet it is 
not hard to know an honest man, as far as 
his story is conoerned. 

A short time ago a dear fellow came into 
the Shelter under the influence cf drink. At a 
glance I saw that dissipation had not made 
a very deep inroad on his life, so I ventured 
to ask him a little about it. With tears, that 
he was anxious to keep back, running down 
his cheeks, he said, " Oh, Adjutant,! love the 
Salvation Army. For eight years I was a 

corps Sergeant-Major in , Scotland. I 

was doing well, but little by little I gave way 
to the devil, until T came to .this 
state, I'd give the world to be back 
at my once favorite post of duty," 
he went on to say. "My poor wife, 
who, with my children, are soldiers 
in the Army, is breaking her heart 
at home, while I am wandering 
around the world a poor, wretched 
drunkard." 

I talked to him, and tried in every 
possible way to get him to give up 
his drink, but God knows where this 
poor man will en<! up. 

This Christmas he is destined to 
eat his Christmas dinner, if he gets 
one, in sorrow and drunkenness, 
away from his loved ones, unless 
God's Spirit takes hold of him soon. 
We get men into our Metropole 
and Shelter gf all classes and grades, 
for whom you cannot help but feel 
sad, when you notice the woe-begone 
look upon their face. We have 
proved that they have not always 
been in a state of drunkenness and 
poverty. Not one month ago a smart, 
well-dressed, good-looking young 
man came into my quarters, and 
asked if he might fell me his story. 
He was deeply under the influence 
of liquor at the time. His family is 
well connected — two of his brothers 
are Presbyterian ministers. Through 
some little difficulty at home he left 
and started to dnnk, until he felt 
drink was the only remedy for his 
sorrow. I pleaded with him to give 
up the drink and got him to return home, and 
be reconciled again to his friends. He did 
not show a change of heart, but God knows 
it may be .the means of bringing him to the 
Saviour. 

To show the confidence this class of people 
has in the . Salvation Army, we have had 
many a poor drunkard of like kind get thor- 
oughly saved, who are now doir." a splendid 
work for God. 

A man met me on the street one day an<! 
said, Hi, Sal vuiioa Army, can 1 fojiow you ?"' 
I said, "All right, come on, sir." The poor 
fellow was another dupe of the drink. * He 
stayed at the Shelter all night. Next day be- 
ing Sunday, I persuaded him to go with me 
to one of the city «n rp s, where lie knelt at the 
cross and professed salvation. This man k 



An Experience Df a Social Officer, 

By G. P. Thompson, Adjutant. 
HRISTMAS, to me, has a charm of a dau S h t er in the Salvation Army, working 



I? which I delight to speak, and for the 
^fc, last three years more than ever have I 
enjoyed it, for it is a practice in the Social Work 
to give a free Christmas dinner to the un- 
fortunate men who frequent the Shelters, and 
while it is counted an honor to attftnei a fash- 
ionable banquet, given in commemoration of 



as an officer, of which he thinks a deal, and 
for her sake promised to keep straight in the 
future. 
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THUMB-NAIL SKETCH BY CAPTAIN WEBBER. 





(HIRTY, or more, 
years ago, Christmas 
Day in Germany was 
eelebrated in much 
the same fashion 
as it is to-day, with 
this distinction, 
perhaps, that it 
was not made an 
occasion of great 
festivity, but was 
spent more after 
the fashion of a 
solemn Sabbath. 
More particularly 
was this the case 
in the villages of 
t h e Provinces. 
Every heimat, or 
German 'home, had 
its Christinas tree, a production fearfully and 
wonderfully made, with decorations of bright 
colored tinsels, many colored candles, and a 
veritable host of wild animals, sugar casts u£ 
species long since extinct. These decorations, 
1 might say, were earefully preserved from 
year to year, (to do duty on these particular 
occasions. 

It was on a Christmas Day, such as we 
have described, that the quiet home of a cer- 
tain German family was made glad by the 
advent of a real, live Christmas box, in the 
shape of' a wailing morsel of humanity, to 
whom was given, for the rest of his mortal 
days, lbs illustrious, but 
lengthv, name of John Mar- | 

tin Christopher . We E 

shall, however, call him 
Hans. 

A very cute little chap was 
Hans, with his fair curls and 
a mischievous twinkle. in his 
merry brown eyes; at least, 
that was the opinion of his 
fond mother and admiring 
sisters. Although a most mic- 
roscopic investigation would 
fail to disclose a tra ce of the 
said curls art the present 
day, the twinkle in die eyes 
still remains. 

• From the quiet little vil- 
lage of his birthplace Hans, 
with his parents, moved to 
Hamburg, a city of about 
three-quarters of a million 
people. The prevailing re- 
ligion was Lutheran, but as 
there were only three 
churches in the city, with 
accommodation for about 
one thousand people each, 
there was of necessity a 
large number whose relig- 
ious observanoes could toe 
summed up in the one de- 
votional exercise of " lifting 
their hat to the minister, " 
which they were careful to 
do when occasion required. 
Hans and his people were 
amongst this latter number. 
School days lasted until he 
was fourteen years of age, at 
which age it is customary for all little Ger- 
man boys and girls to be confirmed. This 
event usually takes place at Easter. In pre 



ing a private Sunday School, where he was 
amazed to see the leader stand to pray, with 
his eyes closed, which proceeding did not at 
all meet with Hans' idea of worship. 

When school days were over he was ap- 
prenticed to a trade, as is the 
custom in Germany, until he 
reached the age when all 
Germany's young men art 
required to serve a term in 
the military army. 

Before that time came, 
however, Hans and -his par- 
ents left the Fatherland to 
seek a new home in the Land 
of the Maple Leaf. They ar- 
n'ved at Ottawa, the Domin- 
ion's capital, where they re- 
mained for a short time, and 
then removed further up the 
lino to the small town of 
Renfrew, at whicli place, as 
a young man of nineteen, 
Hans first met the Salvation 
Army. 

As mentioned before, 
Hans' religion was of a very 
limited character; in fact, by 
this time, one could scarcely say that he had 
any; but he was a smart, industrious young 
fellow, with a love of hv.l and o;i the- lookout 
for anything that might turn up in that direc- 
tion. 




Little German John, 



The Salvation 




Army 
frew, 



opened fire'" on Ren- 
its entire attacking 
force consisting of two 
" hallelujah lassies," whom 
Hans used to sometimes 
see, marching the streets 
alone, singing their songs 
of salvation. 

Hans did not attend their 
meetings, but on making- en- 
quiry concerning t h c s c 
strange people, was in- 
formed that it was the fate 
of these young ladies to 
march the streets until some 
kind-hearted man took pity 
on their forlorn condition 
and married them. 

Just about this time a 
ciicus visited Renfrew, with 
its usual accompaniment of 
" fakirs." Hans took in the 
circus, and also " took in," 
or, more t correctly, was 
" taken in' by," the fakirs. 
These clever gentlemen had 
a clever game, by which 
heaps of money could be 
made, and as Hans had am- 
bitions in that direction, he 
thought he would try his 
hand. He staked $io.oo — 
and lost it; he staked an- 
other $10.00 — and lost tdiat, 
too. By this time he was 
feeling rather desperate; but 
Unwilling to be beaten, he 
went home and gathered his 
entire savings together., 
staked the lot, with the re- 
sult that he lost all. For 
several days following this event Hans felt 
decidedly " blue," in fact, at times, life to him 
scarcely seemed worth living, 
paration some forty instruction classes "are His chum got converted in the Army, and 

held by the minister, in the church vestry, at once tackled him about his soul, with the 
Hans gave strict attention to this duty and result that Hans accompanied him, for the 
passed his examinations with honorable men- first time, to an Army mcetinc " How'happy 
tion, and here his religious devotions corn- these people seem to be," thought Hans, and 
menced and ended. He has recollections of, instantly there came into his own heart a 
on one other occasion, and only one, attend- deep desire for the same kind of happiness. 



His First Suit of Uniform. 



He did not at that meeting make anv public 
l"t- fessiori of his sin, but went home. ;>nd tint 
n'ght. in his own bed-room, God met with 
him and spoke peace to his soul. 

Having: a slight acquaintance with a Ger- 
man who professed to be a Chri^lian. i l:ris 
hunted him up and told him the good in w«. 
at which this good brother psked him to kneel 
down and pray. This was a turn of events 
Hans had not looked for and was altogether 
unprepared to meet; however, he obediently 
knelt down and repeated to himself pant of 
the Lord's prayer, as that was the sum and 
total of his stock in hand. But this did not 
at all satisfy the good brother, who, with 
more zeal than wisdom, emphatically deck' red 
to Hans that he was no more converted than 
the table. Still Hans was de- 
termined in his r>wn mind, 
and with much fear and trem- 
bling took his place on the 
march on Sunday afternoon, 
bringing up the rear of the 
procession, filled with sundry 
indescribable feelings. Rut 
these feelings were nothing 
to what he experienced when 
he first stood to testify. In 
anticipation of the even'. 
Hans Iiti carefully prepared 
a speech, as hi- stock of Eng- 
lish at l lint time was very 
li"iit'd. but as he stoo-1 trein- 
Mmg t:> his feet, the c;t -fully ■ 
elms 11 words vanished, h ■ 
" '■-rferl out a few uliinlolli- 
r- He sentences and dropped 
nn his Feat covered with eon- 
fusion. 

But a real change had been 
made in Hans' life, and he persevered. In 
due course he became a soldier and donned 
a new suit of uniform — made by a local tailor 
-• a trifle tight-fitting, it is true, but elaborate- 
ly trimmed with braid of startling hue, whicli 
gave him such a smart appearance that he 
was styled the Salvation Army " dude." (Hav- 
ing some ear for music, or rather time, he 
was given the position of Drum-Sergeant. 
He procured a new suit of uniform, made this 
time by Trade Headquarters, of correct cut 
and style, trimmed on the coat-shew with 
two enormous drum-sticks, worked in red, 
distinctive of his office as Drum-Sergeant. 

Hans will be remembered by a number of 
the old officers, as a veritable pillar in his 
small and rather hard corps, where he worked 
faithfully for two years. Then came the call 
for officership, and he came as a Cadet to <lhe 
old Vorkville Training Home, under Adji. 
Taylor, where he spent six weeks in training. 
On leaving training he was appointed for a 
short time to the Yorkviilc corps. Then came 
orders for Drayton, where he spent five weeks 
practically alone, his Captain being sick and 
unfit for duty. Walkcrton was his next ap- 
pointment, then Wroxetur. then back again 
to Walkerton, under Capt. Myles, who is now 
a Major in the United States. 

After about five months' field work, in all. 
orders came for Territorial Headquarters, 
Toronto. As he possessed a knowledge of 
book-keeping he was appointed to the Finan- 
cial Department, then under Adjl. Fried/ich. 
Fifteen and a-half years have passed bv, 
■bringing to the Canadian Territorial Head- 
quarters many changes, bui during Hint long 
period Hans has never once had an appoint- 
ment outside of Territorial Headquarters. Bv 
faithful industry and nnswerving loyrdtv he 
has won the confidence of his leaders, who 
have conferred upon him the honorable ra-ik 
of Brigadier and entrusted him with the man- 
agement of the Territory's Finance and Pin 
pcrty matters, which position he has <=ucc-s-- 
fully filled for the past four years. 

I am sure my dear readers will join wilh 
me in wishing Brigadier John .Martin Chris- 
topher Horn a very happy Christmas aul 
many happy returns of the day. — Amo Hies. 
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Responsive and Unresponsive Gods 




H E gift of Jesus 
Christ was God's 
greatest response to 
the cry of humanity; 
hence Christmas, 
the time suggest- 
ed when He g.ive 
His greatest gift 
to the world, has 
become synony- 
mous with pres- 
ent - making and 
gladness. 

The human cry 
for deliverance 
from the guilt and 
power of sin had 
called forth earl- 
ier responses, but 
chiefly to prove 
the impossibility 
of any earthly deliverance. First came the 
patriarchal epoch, the period when the family 
idea was tried. Thus Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in a measure, became sponsors for 
their children, teaching them of God and 
goodness, and leading them into the way 
of .truth. At the end of the patriarchal era 
the descendants of the patriarchs were found 
in bondage so dark and gloomy that they 
completely forgot the God of their fathers. 
Nevertheless, those who had been faithful to 
the Divine impulses had earned an eternal 
reward. Abraham became the father of the 
faithful. Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and the heads 
of various families had attained immortal re- 
nown. 

The next response was in the gift of the 
law. Moses ushered in a new era. Every 
man became his own surety and bore upon 
himself the responsibility for his own sins. 
The written law was only a new interpreta- 
tion of the nwiiitten law existing in every 
human consc ence. The tables of stone mere- 
ly emphasize 1 the law of God written in the 
human heart. This is why all laws are more 
or less basec upon the ten commandments, 
and also accounts for the coincidences of 
agreement ir. the codes left by Confueius, 
Buddha, and Christ. The dispensation of rthe 
moral law fa led, however, and left mankind 
in a more homeless condition than heretofore. 
This does no;, mean that God failed, for in 
His omniscic ice He knew man's weakness 
and inability to deliver himself by his own 
efforts. Thus Paul the Apostle, in one of his 
matchless apostolic arguments with the Gala- 
tians, asks, " Wherefore, then, serve ye the 
law? It was added because of transgression, 
till the seed should come to whom the pro- 
mise was made, and it was ordained by angels 
in the hands of a mediator." God's hope of 
salvation has ever been in the " seed of the 
woman lhat should bruise the serpent's head." 
The condition of the people of God before 
Christ came — .the best people — was pitiable 
indeed. What must th* condition of the 
worst class have been ? Here it is described 
by a friend (Isaiah): "From the sole of the 
foot even lo the head, there is no soundness 
in it ; but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying 
sores. They have not been closed, neiiher 
bound up, ncithui" mollified with ointment. 
The third dispensation was the coming ot 
the " Son of Man," the promised seed, foretold 
by both patriarchs and prophets. 

The Bible is full oi : evidences that the 
Christian's God is a responsive being, who 
delights to answer the prayers of His people. 
But the world is full of unresponsive gods, 
who cannot answer the petitions made to 
them or appreciate the adoration expressed 
[or them. It has ever bcen.ihus. The Psalm- 
ist describes them in graphic language (Ps. 
exxxv. 15, id, >7)'- "The idols of the heathen 
= _„ --t'vrr and sold, the work oi mcii's bands. 



±Sy Coionel Philip Kyle, 

They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes 



have they, but they see not; they have ears, 
but they do not hear; neiither is ihere any 
breath in their mouths." How awful that 
men should put these things in the pbee of 
the living God! They are unresponsive gods, 
and, sad to say, are even now worshipped. 
The African natives worship such inanimate 
objects. The Australian aborigines, perhaps 
the lowest human species, at least with few 
exceptions, worship they know not what. 
The Maoris of New Zealand have their carved 
images, ugly and forbidding, with rites gro- 
tesque and unreasonable. The Polynesians 
recognize a god, but their ideas are vague 
and childish; their huts, however, have sacred 
shrines devoted to their idols. The Melones- 
ians, East Indians, and Mongolians are idol- 
vvurshippers, whose gods are unresponsive 
and unfeeling. 

i!u.i there are other gods. In Christian 
lands — aye, in the sanctuaries of Christendom 
— men and women are found bowing before 
altars of wood and stone. These are the most 
pitiable of all. Kneeling, with open eyes, 
gazing upon an altar, muttering prayers, in 
their imagination made meritorious by virtue 
of their numerous repetitions. Kneeling be- 
fore unresponsibe gods of marl's creation. 
There are every day gods that men adore and 
worship. Gold fascinates many; it is wor- 
shipped in the place of the house of the living 
God. It oilers eminent satisfaction to its 
devotees, but it fails to supply the great need 
— it is an unresponsive god. 

Sensual pleasure is a god represented in 
heathen mythology by iiucchus. Millions 
worship at its shrine. It, also, is an unre- 
sponsive god, for those who must surrender 
themselves to its fascinaiions and truly serve 
it, become the least satisfied of all the sons 
and daughters of me:: — the subjects of an 
aching, craving thirst that nothing can satisfy. 

Selfishness. Some people worship them- 
selves. "Their god is their belly," as the 
Scripture puts it, or their personal appear- 
ance, their comfort and happiness. They 
live and die for self-gratification. But this, 
too, is an unresponsive god. 

Some worship creeds, opinions, theories, 
ritual, from which comes a meagre comfort 
and an ultimate dissatisfaetion. 

Mankind, certainly, expeets some response 
from the gods it worships. This, perhaps, is 




why the ancients worshipped the sun; it gave 
them light, and heat, produced life, caused 
their vegetation to grow, and painted the 
world around them with beauty. The Egypt- 
ians worshipped the Nile, or some of the ugiy 
creatures that crawled out of it; they were 
indebted to its annual overflow for their 
beneficent crops of wheat and grain. Th,' 
Indians worshipped the Ganges, since it 
flowed through the country and watered the 
parched soil, causing it to produce for their 
sustenance. They have their sacred kine that 
give them milk. Blind superstition would learl 
to the worship of any beneficial object. Man- 
kind expects a response from its gods. This, 
in realitv, should be the true test of all wor- 
ship. Sincere prayer should receive an an- 
swer. Millions of prayers are uttered to 
gods from whom no answer is even expected, 
much less received. 

The God who undertakes to respond to the 
people's entreaties must not only have the 
prerogative, but the power to do so. It would 
take a God of illimitable supplies to answer 
the prayers of hundreds of millions of people. 

The Christian's God has that prerogative. 




RflEor-] Idol Tiki. 



A . Maori Couple at Their Carved House. 



First, He is the Creator, and, secondly, the 
Redeemer oi men — a double right. Likewise 
He has the power. It is not an incompre- 
hensible thought that the Maker of the world 
and mankind has the wherewithal to supply 
its needs, material and spiritual — power to 
respond to. its cry. 

The gift of Jesus Christ to the world gave 
the Father-God power to respond not only 
as a God, but as a man. This is the real 
meaning of the incarnation. God had said: 
" 1 will be a God unto you, and ye shall be 
i»ly people," but He had further said: " I will 
be a Father unto you, and ye shall be My 
sons and daughters." 

Mankind wants a God to satisfy the divine 
appeal of the inner soul, but it wants also a 
Father to sympathize with it in its human 
temptations, sufferings, and sorrows — a sym- 
pathizing Friend for the workshop, the home, 
and the everyday duties of life. This 'S 'he 
real character of the Divine Christ, for " He 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin." At Christmastide we ought 10 
consider the responsiveness of our God. Since 
the day that we were born He has blessed us 
with material good. His blessings have far 
outnumbered the ills of our lives. The 
responsiveness of our God is wonder- 
ful. For our atoms of transient affec- 
tion He returns everlasting love. For our puny, 
imperfect, arrd' often uncertain service, He is 
preparing a reward, a crown, a mansion, .1 
house eternal in the heavens. For weakness 
He responds with strength; for ignorance, 
1 erfect wisdom ; for a grain of faith, He gives 
to us His wondrous confidence, and permits 
us to he co-workers with Himself, to establish 
His Kingdom, and, more wondrous still, 
promises to acknowledge us before the Father 
and His holy angels. Truly, we serve a re- 
sponsive God. ■ 
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By- Adjutant Raiputra (Lewis). 

I^^jj HRISTMAS time approaching, I again 
jfikfl send you salaams from far-off India. 
"^^ Perhaps it would not be out of place 
to give my readers a few scenes of the coun- 
try of my adoption. 

To begin with, I know you are all anxious 
to learn how great a country this is. Let us 
see if we cannot arrive at a somewhat correct 
estimate. 10 comprehend its enormous size, 
one needs to take account of its vast popula- 
tion, which is 287,000,000. Oh! I hear a 
murmur from someone, I will assist you to 
better comprehend that figure bv writing it: 
two hundred and eighty-seven million people. 
Just compare those figures with our five mil- 
lion in Canada; it means nfty-seveh times 
that population, or more than three times that 
of the United States and possessions. 
Tndia is a Land of Farmers. 
Perhaps its farmers are not so up-to-date 
as our Western folks with their paraphernalia 
and modern implements, yet Indian farming, 
with all its deficiencies, lias a deep charm of 
its own, being the primitive methods from 
times immemorial. 

Being a country of agriculturists accounts 
for the large number of villages which are 
within her borders ; there ar^ 
said to be 715,718 villages, with ^ 
an average population of 363 \Sj^5 
You will understand by this that iraj 
farmers do not as a rule build W 
their homes on the farm, as we 
do in Western life, but in vil- 
lages in the centre of the fields. 
They retire at the close of the 
day to their villages, which are 
generally enclosed by great 
walls, memorials of the dark 
days of the past, when human 
life and property were of 
little value, 



ance of the people in this part of the world. 
The more wealthy live on a riche. food, such 
as ghee (clarified butter), rice, and vegetables 
made into a curry. Meat takes a very low 
place in this country as a diet; the higher 
classes entirely refuse to touch or taste it. 
Cloihing is another very economic- -1 .] item. 
With many economy has reached 1 high state 
of perfection wh-rn they can lay such aside 
entirely ; but there are others who adorn 
themselves in ail the beautiful colors of the 



sown. During my tour last month, many 
came to me in the villages, asking me when 
the rains would come. It is now too late to 
derive any benefit from rain should it ccme. 
This means much hardship and suffering to 
the poor, for ihe prices of food will be two- 
fold. I ask you. therefore, to join with us in 
prayer on behalf of the heathen world, for we 
believe in r'ne efficacy of prayer. The field 
is white unto harvest, but the reapers are 
few. 



rainbow. Each 
sect or clan gen- 
erally has its own 
peculiar garb. In 
many parts of In- 
dia, especially 
amongst the 
Christian popula- 
tion, the Western 
style is copied. 
The Religions of 
India. 
The greater 
number of the peo- 
ple are Hindoos. 
The followers of 
the prophet Ma- 
homet take the sec- 
ond place, with a 
following close on 
to sixty millions. 
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Hindustan since then. 

Besides these three- 
quarters of a million of 
villages, then are some 
1 .83 r larger t- wns, with 
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an average of 14,625 souls, including a few 
larger cities, bordering unto a million each. 
Labor and Wages of the Artisans. 
At this present time wages are higher than 
they have been for some time past, on account 
of the scarcity of labor, for it is estimated 
some two million died last year of plague. 
Wages average from six cents to twelve cents 
a day. How long could my American and 
Canadian friends keep house on that? Well, 
over against that one requires to look at the 
expenditure side, which is a very compressed 
item in the Indian homes. Grains sell at two 
cents a pound, and they are the chief 3uaten- 







The Christians 
number be- 
tween three and 
four million, 
after a century 
o f missionary 
enterprise. At 
speed, it 
will be some 
time before the 
heathen world 
is converted to 
the true God. 
This is no fault 
of Christianity, 
but because of 
the half-hearted 
interest pro- 
fessed Christ- 
ians manifest in 
mission work. 
The crumbs <5fo?oilp which fall from 
t'he tables are Sragp^ counted suffi- 

cient for the >0 poor heathen, 1 

would plead * with you on be- 

half of those European and American officers 
who counted not their lives dear in order to 
save those who are in heathen darkness I Has 
not God of one blood made all nations? Has 
He not commanded us to evangelize all na- 
tions, even to go to the limits' of the earth? 
While millions are shrouded in "dense daft- 
ness, how can we remain neutral? 

In conclusion I might say that this year 
the rains have been very insufficient; in fact, 
in many places there have been no crops 



Could Save a Wicked Sinner. 

I OHN BROWN was a farmer by 
*~ occupation, but drink and tobac- 
co and the blasphemous devil had 
taken hold of him. Evtry craving 
seemed centred in pouring liquor 
clown his throat, smoking an old 
pipe, and cursing everybody who 
H . cast a shadow across hi* way. He 
IP never attended a church, except 

in when he had new clothes on 

1\ (which wasn't very often). When 

K the Army came to his island, with 

|\ others, his curiosity was aroused 
|N| by the tales of wonderful conver- 
sions. He made up his mind to go 
and sec the fun, ami after priming 

himself with the usual portion, he 

got in tlu- hull somewhere near 1 he 
back. An impression \v;is m;ide up- 
on him, he felt strange and wondered if God 
could do ihe same for him that others claimed 
they had experienced. Finally one night he 
voluntarily came to the penitent form, and, 
as he himself says, he was astonished that 
Gwd could save as wicked an old sinner as he 
was. and more astonished to find that God 
had taken the desire for' drink and swearing 
away. To-day he is acknowledged as a good 
example of what God, through the Army, can 
do lor ihe worst and moat crooked. 
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Wife. 



EORGE was attracted by the desire to 
sec and make fun of some of those who 
had professed conversion. He attended the 
Salvation Army meetings drunk. His am- 
bitions had never risen above drinking and 
fighting, ami a'jusiirg his wife seemed to be 
ihe whole course of his life. 

One night he attended the meeting in his 
usual state, and after getting a few rebuffs 
left the meeting. He soon returned, however, 
fortified with Dutch courage to stand any- 
thing, he thought. But God r s Spirit took hold 
of him and spoke to the inner man. That 
night he went to the penitent form, although 
very intoxicated, and got converted. He is 
now drummer in a well-known band. His 
wife, although not a soldier in the Army, 
does her part to encourage him to stick to its 
cause. Ke praises Uod for having sent the 
Army, which has been instrumental in mak- 
ing a man of him and changing his entire 
career. 
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One of the Ninety atid 
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By Adjutant Ella Hicks. 

There were ninety and nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold, 
But one was far on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold — 
Awav on the mountains, wild su'iu hare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd's care. 
^=g^jj HE song caine floating down through 
the corridors, as I sat in my little 
room one evening. There was a 
peculiar sadness in its tone, and as 
I listened I thought of the awful heart-ache 
that was beneath it all. She was so fair of 
face, so bright, willing, and kind ; with a 
voice that might have sung thousands into 
the Kingdom, but instead had been used in 
a bar-room, and houses of shame and wrong. 
But again the old, sad story. 

In a little village home in bonnie Scotland, 
with a good, kind father and mother, and a 
Christian home, and brothers and _ s, ^ er f'„ h .V 
tie Ma 



Adjt. Hioke, 
Grace Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. 



" Nay, Maggie, she winna came back to the 
old hame; your faither's heart's sore broken." 
The trouble started shortly after her mo- 
ther's death. Her father had buried his 
grief so deeply in his own heart that he grew 

■ c i-iQ- is, the subject of our siory, first saw morose and sad, and when spoken to about 

the Hghfof'day. There was doubtless thrown the waywardness of his little girl, he replied, 

around her young life all that one in her " Dinna be i .arfu' \vi' the bairn, she hae nae 

station could desire, and being a naturally mither to gang wi' her nae." 

quick and bright, child she was a 

general favorite, besides being her j- 

parents' pride and. joy. _ Her 

father was wont to say, Aye, 

mither, our Maggie, blithe as the 

lammies playing, wee image ol 

my bonnie Jeanie " (referring to 

his wife). True, she was often 

wayward, but the strict training 

of her Scottish home and her con- 
stant attendance to religious 

duties could not on any account 

be neglected. "I mind it weel 

the once I grieved; sair was my 

heart fae many a day," she said 

smiling; "I wish T had minded 

better, noo." 

But there came a time wnen 

her home life was broken ; a 

stranger came— as he comes 10 

thousands of homes to-day— t..e 

stranger was Dea a. It oittimes 

does seem so ine: plicable, as it 

did in this case; t! s most-needed 

one is taken in this instance— it 

was the kind and good mother, 

so much needed to .^uide and con- 
trol the young children in the 

home Doubtless he Master, in 

His all-wise plan, who sees so 

much farther aiiea; than we do, 

had need of her in that sunny 

clime. It was befor i those young 

minds had awakened, or could 

understand what it all meant, 

that their father called them 

aside, and in broken tones told 

them that they had :iu mother 

now; she had gone away. His 

words were few, but he grieved 

only as his strong, rugged nature 

could grieve. 

The children did not under- 
stand his silence, nor the long, 

sad days that followed. We have 

all, no doubt, seen the painting 

representing the" father with his 

motherless little ones around him 

after the. funeral. That is the 

saddest hour of it aii in the time 

of bereavement. The friends are 

prmr 2nd the hCITiC IS CitiiciL; -Ann 




woms.n, and there 



Jin Indian Madonna. 

jjyi OTHERHOOD casta a holo of divinity ovc 

B - - Is uo -more hallowed picture in this wide. 

mother bending In love over ucr child. Mother-love la the name thc- 

wcr'd over, and the Indian haa aa passionate a love for her ontsprlnET 

&b any. white woman. 



as the bereaved ones gather around the table 
they see the vacant chair. Thus they sat 
through the silent evening hours; only the 
tick, tick, of the old-fashioned dock was 
idible, until little Maggie, unabie to bear the 



hard, almost impossible, to escape. Mnjjirie 
had entered (here, and in London's dark, 
crowded streets, singing and making merry, 
started to drink to drown conscience and ease 
the pain. 

But let us fro back to her home for a time. 
We find her father waiting her return at the 
close of the evening. " The lassie is late, '. 
late to-night, Jeanie (who was called after . 
her mother). Someone surely kept her for 
the night; she will greet well the mrirrcvv," 
he said as he closed the doors for the night. 
But morning, noon, and night came, and no 
Maggie returned. 

"My poor bairn, she'll no gang away, Jeanie, 
she'll no gang away," and for long hours the 
. poor old man sat with his head bowed in grief, 
"We maun go ond fetch the lassie, we maun 
fetch her hame again." After much enquiry 
he found that she had left Scotland, and so 
hope began to grow dim. 

One night, a year or so after, tired, and 
weary, and sick, the wandering girl returned 
home. For a time she seemed content to 
stay, but soon the old, restless longing came 
over her, and, in spite of her father's wail- 
ing?;, she ?=nk -deep.tr and -deeper until her 
father's heart was nearly broken, and he sent 
her from the door. " Some day, when you are 
sorry, Maggie, and want to do better, come 
back to me then," he said. 

So it was with a sore heart that he booked 
her passage way on board ship for Canada, to 
start life" anew. All seemed to 
promise well for a time. Her fa- : 
ther was greatly encouraged by 
her letters, and prayed as he had 
never prayed before, that his child 
might be kept free from all wrong, 
A year and a half passed by. 
Still all was well. While hurrying , 
down one of the main streets in 
one of our Canadian cities, one hot 
afternoon, someone bumped up 
against her. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss," the 
stranger said. 

Looking up she found herself 
face to face with one of her com- 
panions of former days. Was 
the past, like a great haunting 
spectre, ever on her track, much as 
she had fought it? The wail came 
from her young heart, " Why, oh, 
why have I lived?" But on the 
other hand the tempter whispered 
in her ear, "What's the use, Mag- 
gie? Come and have a good lime. 
A short life and a merry one is the 
best, you know,"' and laughing at 
her fears, once more helped her 
down.' 

And down she went. Oh, to 
what depths I She drank to drown 
her sorrow, until in the Police 
Court, where we found her, the 
Magistrate said, "Well, of course, 
you may try her. I know ilia! you 
will do her all the good yuti ran, 
but I am very much afraid it is no 
use. You see, she was bad in the 
Old Land." 

We tried her. Once she broke 
away and left us. Kneeling beside 
her, an officer pleaded, " Do pive 
it up, Maggie, and come with inc. 
Try again, and God will help you. 
'* Oh, but it's no use," she_ would 
say; "haven't 1 tried, and tried. 
Always someone finds me out. - 

" But just once again, Maggie, 
and drunk as she v?.s, the officer 
took her home again. 

Months have sines rolled int° 
years, and the fight has been an 
uphill oic. Many a night have we spent to- 
gether when the struggle' has been hard : hm 
she has learned, and is learning still, to sf "' 
in Him a strength and refuge from the storm- 
The old father at home rejoices to know that 



So Maggie drifted on, until at the age of 
fifteen she decided to leave the old home, and 
went to a large city. She was not long there 
in forming n large circle of friends, and things 
.went well for a time. Alasl her friends were 
train any longer, stole her chubby arms of the wrong sort, and through them we find his "bonnie wee Maggie, is saved, and living a 
around her father's neck and cried,. "Oh, her taking the first wrong step down. Her good life so as to meet her mother in heaven" 
faither, faither, I want my mither sol" careless wit and song all helped to push her 

We and that cry wringing from her heart on. Betrayed, and left with her little child 
ia after years, when sin-stricken, and heart- to battle alone, we find her one of that awful 
broken, she knelt in her little cell. Beside throng who, when once entered into the 
bar stood her heartbroken father, sayiue. wmrlpffel <ni -Wi'n n=!-fc. aTim-inR Hde. find it 



If you could come into one of our cosy 
Home meetings some night, should we asic 
her, she would sing with her beautiful binl- 
like voice, the hymn with which we com- 
menced our atory — the story of her I iff. 
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Panorama of Quebec from Pt. Levis. 




By Staff-Captain Patterson. 
LMOST every ocean liner arriving 
at the port of Quebec during (the 
past summer has brought passengers 
booked through the Salvation Army 
Immigration Agency, until nearly four thou- 
sand have been distributed throughout the 
length and breadth of our fair Dominion, but 
chiefly in Ontario. 

As the steamers near the wharf, on sight of 
the Salvation Army uniform, we frequently 
hear shouts of, "God bless, the Salvation 
Army," or similar expressions, which show 
the sympathy the huge liner has brought from 
across the ocean in the hearts Cff the people, 
not only in the steerage department, but also 
from the saloon deck. Seeing that this sort 
of sympathy is rather a scarce commodity 
in this vicinity, it goes a long way in cheering 
us in our work. 

It is quite a study to note the different 
countenances as they step ashore on the l^nl 
of their adoption. Some are cheerful and full 
of hope for the future, especially those who 
are on the Lord's side, while others seem 
fearful of what is going to happen to them. 
It is quite natural with many that their past 
experience of weary tramps for work day 
after day, and the unequal struggle with 
poverty and starvation has made them dis- 
trustful; their hopes have been so repeatedly 
crushed that it seemed almost too daring 
to be optimistic. Such poor people, 
however, soon see things in a different 
light when I am able to direct them 
to situations without delay. Their gloom is 
turned to gladness, their fearfulness to hope, 
and their hearts are really grateful for the 
assistance rendered to them on their arrival. 
Some have returned to the office the second 
and third time to offer thanks from overflow- 
ing hearts, and with their eyes filled with 
tears for another chance of work and pros- 
pects for something to do; for, be It known 
to our readers, some of these people have 
had no work for many months in the Old 
Land. Not only do the faces of some of the 
parents show the pinch of want, but it is 
to be plainly seen in the dear children's coun- 
tenances. When time permits it, Ensign 
Hanna is always ready and willing to direct 
them to their hospitable Phtdter, where Mrs. 
Hanna is noted for her good cup of tea. 

It perhaps would be interesting to our 
readers to say that the immigrants who have 
co nc through our hands belong to the follow- 
ing churches: Methodists, Baptists, Cpngre- 
gationalists. Church of England, Roman 
Catholics, and Salvationists. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the majority of these people's 
hearts are grateful to God and grateful to the 
Salvation Army for their interest in them, 
from the commencement of their journey iO 
their final destination. 

With the Editor's permission, I -.vill give 
one or two instances. 

W. H., a Methodist, had the misfortune of 
being robbed eh route to this country, and 
was left stranded without a cent in his pocket) 




a stranger in a strange country. He made 
his way to the Army Immigration Office, al- 
though his name was not on our list of pas- 
sengers, and asked what he should do. After 
he had stated his case the writer ft It prompt- 
ed to help him in some way. We have a good 
many appeals of this sort, but this appeared 
a specially deserving case. He was directed 
to a position, like one of our own passengers, 
and his traveling paid on the strength of his 
promise to return the money as soon as it 
had been earned. In a very short time the 
money was returned, with substantial interest 
and a letter which I cherish to this day. This 
young man is now doing well, and recently 
I had the pleasure of meeting his intended 
bride, who made herself known to me as she 
passed through Quebec under ithe care of the 
Army Agency. 

H. E. G. and wife, strangers to us, met 
with a similar misfortune as the above. They 
were only booked to Quebec and intended 
purchasing their ticket to destination on their 
arrival. But what were they to do now their 
money had been stolen? In their trouble they 
came to me and explained their posh ion, 
which certainly was a tk-sperate one. The 
tickets to their desired destination were 
secured, and in about a week's time the money 
was promptly returned, with a very grateful 
letter. 

On speaking to different people in different 
parts of the world, about their soul's welfare, 
you will often hear the remark that they 
would serve God only for their associates, 



and for their environments, and others lay 
the blame to their work. What a beautiful 
opportunity these people have whom we have 
been writing about to make a start for heaven 
and God. They will now have new environ- 
ments, new work, and new associates, and a 
loving merciful God to blot out all the past 
sin and neglect, and give them a clean start in 
life. With His blessing and favor, there is 
no reason why any industrious, haid-working 
man may not prosper under such favorable 
conditions in this, "The Land of the Maple 
Leaf." 

.1 — S—S- . .S . 

Went Jlfter tytm. 

I T WAS while a revival troupe of the East- 
* ern Province, Canada, was holding some 
special services in a New Brunswick town 
that Father Smith was converted. 

Three of his children, al.°o his wife, had 
been Salvationists for many years, but he was 
very stoutly against them, so much so that 
he left home, family and all, and tramped the 
country for seven years. He had never en- 
tered a church or place of worship for thirteen 
years. 

On the night of our story the members of 
the troupe went down to his home to hold a 
cottage meeting. The playing of the music 
took hold of him, and an officer exacted a 
promise to come to the meeting that night. 
True to his word he turned up at night, but 
although much impressed went away uncon- 
verted. Not being there the next night, the 
officer went after him, and made him promise 
to come the following night. During the 
meeting he remained attentive, but when 
spoken to about his soul he seemed very hard. 
At 1 1. 15 p.m., while an ex-officer and another 
backslider were weeping at the mercy seat, 
and we were singing, with our eyes closed and 
our hearts uplifted to God, " I'll fqllow the 
Lamb," we heard the sound of footsteps, and 
Father Smith came down the aisle with his 
hand raised and tears rolling down his cheeks, 
knelt at the mercy seat and found deliverance 
in five minutes. When he rose to his feet he 
gave his testimony with no uncertain sound. 
Since then Father " 

Smith has been \=ffl y 
cnrolleil ben.eath 
the blood-and-fire 
banner, which he 
now proudly car- 
ries at the head of 
the march. 
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Allowing, the Colors. 

BY MAJOR PHILLIPS. 




Beneath Two Flags — Through the Indian Mutiny — On Three Continents — A Trophy of 
the Salvation Army's Open-Air Work. 




HE year 1856 was an 
eventful one.- It saw 
the close of that un- 
fortunate struggle, the 
Crimean war, in 
which the mother 
country lost some 
twenty thousand 
men, of whom 
hardly a sixth fell 
in battle, or died of 
wounds, cholera 
and other diseases 
giving grim ac- 
count of the rest. 
The mismanage- 
ment of the British 
commissariat d e - 
partment will ever 
remain a blot upon 
our history. No 
less than two hundred and five million dollars 
was added to the national debt by this dis- 
astrous campaign. 

"Jack B — — was a lad of eighteen when the 
treaty of Paris closed the above struggle. 

Jack's love of romance and desire to see the 
world induced him to leave his native town, 
in the south of England. In his travels he 
sauntered into a tavern in the garrison town 
of Portsmouth, when a poster, setting forth 
the advantages of Her Majesty's service, at- 
tracted his attention. While our young 
friend was lost in the ecstasy of the sight of 
the resplendent uniforms of the different 
branches of the service, and inwardly resolv- 
ing that <the Engineers should be his choice, 
an enlisting sergeant of that particular de- 
tachment came upon the scene. 

Jack's inherent love of dress at once 
carried him away, and he blurted out, 
" That's a moighty fine coat 'e got." 

" Yes ; wouldn't you like one like it?" 
answered Her Majesty's representa- 
tive. 

" That I would," came the reply, and 
in less than five minutes Ja-k had . 
passed through the necessary formula, 
and was on 'his way to the barrack- 
room. » 



Soldier life was anything but what it had 
been pictured, and our friend soon discovered 
that there was something doing besides cut- 
ting a. dash in a showy uniform. Many were 
the ordeals that he passed through as a mem- 
ber of the awkward squad, but Jack soon 
caught on to the ways of the world, and in a 
short time had learned to 
leave the most of his pay 
over the counter of the 
canteen. 

After a few months of 
garrison life, more trouble 
for the Old Country 
loomed up in India, and 
during the early portion of 
1857 the native portion of 
(the garrison at Meerut, 
near Delhi, broke out, and 
this was, rapidly followed 
by the revolt of almost the 
whole native' army of the 
Bengal Presidency, and 
then followed all the hor- 
rors of that awful mutiny. 
Among the first regi- 
ments drafted to India was 
Jack's. They touched at 
several points en route. 
While at Cairo, in Egvnt 
our hero's love of adven- 
ture led him, with one or 
two others, to 
take a swim in 
the River Nile at 
a point where it 
was infested 

with crocodiles. [ From this esca- 
pade he got clear without receiving 
any harm. 

On ianding in Bombay his regi- 
ment was attached to General 
Rose's column, and hurriedly des- 
patched to the scene of the revolt, 
hero was eye-witness to many 
heart-rending scenes of that fright- 
ful carnage. He was present at the 
capture of the lieutenant of Nina 
Sahib, the prime mover of the mu- 



tiny. On one occasion he had to take part in the 
binding of a party of the revolters, who were 
dispatched from the mouths of the British 
guns. Amid the ghastly sights, Jack often 
used to thing of his soui, but the habit of 
drink had by this time completely mastered 
him, and he was constantly before his suner- 
iors on the charge of drunkenness. More 
than once our friend was ori';a. fair way to ris- 
ing in the ranks, but drink robbed him of all 
his prospects. ' 

After three years' service in India, St 
Helena became the next scene of .adventure. 
Here, and also in Cape Town, were spent 
many months of carousing, and a few years in 
Chatham added to the long list of offences 
that had up to the present spoiled his career. 

In the year '62 Tack's regiment, mas drafted 
to Halifax, N.S., and after twelve years' ser- 
vice in this country and Bermuda, he com- 
pleted his &ime, and was discharged after 
twenty-one : ^a»iS' : iserviee.* 






Whore Jaok Found Dollveranoo Nineteen Years Ago; 



A Dangerous Bathing Plaoo. 

The habit contracted while in the service 
was too deeply rooted to be thrown off, and 
so strong had it become that on one occasion, 
disgusted and tired of life, he sought under 
cover of darkness to drown himself, but Pro- 
vidence mercifully interfered. 

Nineteen years ago, in a certain Eastern 
city, a contingent 'of the Salvation Army 
opened fire. The attacking force was made 
up of three frail lassies. Jack had read of the 
Army, but they were stories that were not 
calculated to help him. Still, the first time 
he saw the Army he was convicted of sin. 

One day, sitting in a saloon with two coni- 
' panions, playing cards, the game had grown 
monotonous, and Jack suggested a stroll. At 
the corner of the street the Army was hold- 
ing its meeting. Our friend at once became 
interested. The Spirit took hold of his heart ; 
all his past came before him. Someone bni- 
ton-holed him on the spot; asked him did !"• 
not desire to lead a sober life, and serve G^fl. 
Certainly, that was what he had been striving 
after for years. "Why not start now? Go ami 
kneel at the drum-head and ask God to save 
you." Jack, the man who had braved U ''■ 
thousand dangers for his country's sake, hj <\ 
now come to face the battle of his life. Bmc- 
ingr himself with a!! the strength he possess.-!, 
he staggered into the ring, and there at Un- 
drum^head found the deliverance that for 
years he had struggled to find. 

The saloon-keeper looked on. His bunn 
companions said he was only fooling, but he 
got gloriously saved. • 

For nineteen years this erstwhile soldi'-' 
v.ho followed the colors has proven true k> 
his allegiance to Christ. He is to-day one ol 
our most devoted and trusted local officers. 

Let no slave to drink despair. Are we not 
commemorating .the birth of Him of whom 
it was said : "Th'ev shall call His name Jesus, 
for (He shall save Hi3 people from their sius"? 
Look to Him, 
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' T IS more than a score 
of years siuce I first 
crossed the Atlantic, in 
company with other- 
young ■ Salvation 
Army officers, and 
I shall not soon 
forget . that first 
sea trip. The S.S. 
Alaska, then called 
the " Greyhound of 
the Atlantic,", en- 
countered terrible 
gales, finally break- 
ing her rudder, and 
thus we were help- 
less upon the 
bosom of (the 
mighty deep. 
"1 : There was great 

anxiety among the passengers, as hour after 
hour passed by and no vessel could be sight- 
ed. At last deliverance came. It was a 
black, inky night ; no moon or stars lit up the 
sky, but in the far distance a faint light could 
be seen— the light of a steamer. We made 
signs that we were in distress, and in a few 
hours tb.2 S.S. Lake Winnipeg bore down 
upon us and saved us from death. This is a 
faint picture of the sinner and the Saviour. 
The sinner, in his distress, appeals for help, 
and as he does so the Saviour of all mankind 
bears down upon him and saves him. Hal- 
lelujah I 

+ +. + + 
It was Christmas Day, exactly twenty 
years ago. I- had been placed in charge of 
the work amongst (the colored millions in the 
Southern States, with Headquarters at Wash- 
ington, DtC. Three colored corps has been 
opened, viz., .Washington, Frederick, and 
Fredericksburg. It was at the last-mentioned 
place that my first Christmas in America was 
spent, cut pff from the white community— -a 
kind of apostle to the negroes. I will adrr/it 
feeling a sense oi homesickness. _ The usual 
Christmas dinner was not in evidence, but 
God was there, and we had the joy of leading 
scores of colored brethren to Christ. It was 
at this time that I received an inspiration to 
write the well-known song — 
" It doesn't matter whether we are black or 
white, 
Blessed be the name of the Lowtl 
For God says, 'Whosoever' may come and be 
put right, 
Blessed be the name of the. Lord 1" 

+ ■+ + + 
Nineteen years ago this New Year, in the 
large Market Hall building, the late Commis- 



sioner Dowdle conducted a very special meet- 
ing, — which was packed to the doors, — at 
least it was very special to the writer, for un- 
der the flag that night, Captain Ivison and 
A. D. C. Pugmire were made one. 

+ + + + 
A little over 18 years ago Mrs. Pugmire 
and I were conducting a series of meetings in 
a large skating rink, in the city of Fort Scott, 
U.S.A., and while thus engaged a convoy of 
police seized and arrested us for disturbing 
the peace. It was almost a mile from the 
rink to the "cooler" (gaol), and we sang as 
we marched between the officers of the law, 
"All the wav to Calvary He went for Me." 
One man who assisted in the arrest was so 
convicted of his sin that he cried for mercy. 
The devil generally over-steps his mark. 

+ + + + 
It was my privilege to assist in the opening 
services of our work in Leadville, Col.,U.S.A., 
(the City of the Clouds), over 10,000 feet 
above sea-level. There were only five of us, 
all told. Previous to the meeting we decided 
to have a march, five abreast. The leader, 
(which I am glad to say was not your humble 
dust), was in the centre. Just as we turned 
into the main street we found a crowd wait- 
ing for us, when they charged upon us with 
eggs, small and large, bad and good, but 
mostly bad. Of course the middle man w;s 
an excellent target, 2nd some of them were 
excellent mniksmen. Still, we kept marching 
on, and the Army continues to this day in 
Leadville. 

+ + + + 
Nearly seven years ago I had the privilege 
of knoeking at the door of the Centra! Prison, 
asking for permission for the Salvation Army 
to do work among the criminals. I was most 
kindly received in the name of the Army by 
the Warden, Dr. Gilmour, and since then the 
door of that great prison has been kept open, 
and, largely through this, we are now at work 
in every penal institution in the Dominion, 
and fortyother gaols as well. For the year 
ending Sept. 36, 1905, we can report the fol- 
lowing : — 
Employment found for discharged 

criminals and men in need ii3o6 

No. of interviews with criminals .... 19,711 

No, of meetings held in prisons 376 

No. of criminals professed conversion 765 

A number of men have been passed over to 
us from the Toronto Police Court, only one 
of whom has returned to the Court. To God 
be all the glory 1 

+ + + + 

I was conducting a meeting in one of the 
Federal Prisons m the W'est some time ago. 



God came down upon us, and twelve desired 
salvation, among the number being a boy of 
thirteen who had committed murder. I put 
my hand upon his poor head and prayed that 
salvation might come to him. How cruel sin 
is! 

+ + + + 

In our first meeting in the early part of this 
year held in the Don gaol, Toronto, where 
nearly 3,000 prisoners pass through every 
year, a number raised their hands for prayer. 
One of them, a man seventy years of age, has 
since obtained his freedom. A drunkard for 
fifty years, but God helped him. We found 
him a situation at $3.00 per day, and last ac- 
counts say he was doing well. Hallelujah ! 
+ ■:• + + 

Just recently I interviewed a prisoner in 
one of the Eastern penitentiaries. His sen- 
tence is twenty years for manslaughter. He 
confesses to having found mercy. He put the 
following verses into my hand, his own com- 
position. Not perfection in grammar, I ad- 
mit : — 

" Lead us kindly, gentle Jesus, 
In the way that we should go, 

That Thy love may dwell within us, 
Like a river overflow. 

Till we are filled with joy and gladness, 

And all doubts is set aside; 
Undisturbed by worldly sadness, 

Trusting in the Crucified. 

That Thy blood alone should save us 
From all sin and worldly care, 

And the lion roar is over, 

Safely chained within his lair. 

Now we carr pursue our journey, 
Pressing onward to the prize — 
And our Saviour — soon we'll see Him, 
In cur home beyond the skies. 
+ + + + 
In conclusion, let me say that the Prison 
Gate Staff wish War Cry readers 

A VERY HAPPY 
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A Story of Military Life, by Lieutenant S. A, 



Church. 




>HY they called him 
1 "Paddy" none could 
tell. His real Christ- 
ian name was Ed- 
ward, but the regi- 
mental composer of 
nicknames had decid- 
ed that he should be 
familiarly known as 
"Faddy" — and it was 
so. Gunner Murphy 
they called " Spud," 
while the oldest sol- 
dier in the company 
answered to the call 
of " Shandy." It was 
plain to all how they 
happened to get 
their names; for 
" Spud," be it known, 
is an abbreviation of 
potato, and that 
wholesome article of 
diet is often referred to as a " Murphy." 
Likewise when a " Shandy " was mentioned 
everyone knew that it was hcer, 
with just a little mineral water 
added — of which every old- 
timer in the regiment was fond 
but especially " Shandy " him- 
self. Whatever connection 
"Paddy" had with the individ- 
ual to which the name was 
given, however, was a mystery 
— suffice it to say that "Paddy" 
was known to all as a desperate 
character. 

He was the incarnation of 
'stubbornness, and h;ivmp re- 
solved to " work his ticket." no 
amount of threats or punish- 
ment could turn Him aside from 
his purpose. For the enlight- 
enment of the uninitiated, 
" working his ticket " was the 
phrase used when anyone hat 1 
tired of military glory and wa^ 
seeking, by bad conduct, to be 
dismissed from the ranks as in- 
corrigible and worthless. Such 
was the great ambition of 
Paddy, and he bent all his en- 
ergies towards the attainment 
of thai object. He was ap- 
plauded by his fellow-soldiers 
as he took each step towards 
the goal of his ambition, and 



were getting too drunk to notice his absence 
— and went into the barracks. Everyone was 
out of the room of which he occupied a por- 
tion, and he proceeded to put his plan into 
practice. 

He took a sharp razor from his kit, and 
then took down the heantjfully-pipeclayed 
accoutrements of the corporal, and deliberate- 
ly started to slice them into ribbons. In the 
midst of his destructive work he was rudely 
interrupted. 

"Hello, there I what are you up to?" The 
corporal stood in the door and gazed in dis- 
may at his fast disappearing belt and straps. 
With a few rapid strides he crossed the room, 
and forgetting his • rank for the moment, 
raised his hand to strike the destroyer of his 
nroperty. Paddy was too quick for him — he 
dodged the blow, and then planted his own 
fist right between the corporal's eyes. He 
went down in a heap. Nobody had seen the 
encounter, and Paddy made good his escape 
for the time being, and eluding the vigilance 
of the sentry at the barrack gate, made his 
way into the native town, where he managed 



.r*s 



The Major grew red in the face, but main- 
tained his self-control. 

"Ah, I see your little game, my man. You 
are trying hard to get your discharge; but I'll 
make you be a soldier. You will surrender 
yet." 

" I never will," hissed out Paddy. 

"About turn I Quick march I" sharply called 
the Sergeant-Major, and as Paddy marched 

OUt he' added: . _ 

"We can tame' lions in the army, you 
know." 

" You won't tame me, though," replied the 
defiant Paddy. 

Strange to relate, Paddy escaped with a 
light punishment, thr Major deeming that the 
worst he could inflict would be to make him 
"soldier on " without a hope of release. 




/ /'/ / T I 

• For answer Paddy lifted his foot and kicked the table in the 

thus he plunged into greater lecklessness and 



folly all the time. 

To be confined to cells for drunkenness and 
abusive language to liis superiors was of 
common occurrence, and finding prison fare 
scanty and the discipline more irksome than 
that of ordinary soldiering, Paddy determined 
t bring the matter of his discharge to a 
speedier conclusion than could be hoped for 
by the usual round of cells and pack-drill. 

Some poor fellows are years in working it 
out that way, and Paddy was longing for his 
freedom, and, therefore decided to commit an 
"original crime" — one that was out of the 
ordinary rut of military crimes, and which 
he hoped would be punished with the extra- 
ordinary sentence of " get up and git" 



to persuade the owner of a grog shop to let 
him " tick up " as much beer as he wanted. 

The garrison picket, returning home late 
that night, found Mm lying drunk in the 
street, and he was removed to the guard- 
house, there to await the judgment of the 
morrow. 

The Major of the company sat in his office. 
The crime sheet for the day was brought to 
him. chancing down it he uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

"Ah! Gunner McBride in trouble again, I 
see. Bring this man in, Sergeant-Major." 

Paddy was marched in between a file of 
sturdy gunners. 

After reading the charge and hearing the 



He had just come out of celts. Some of his .evidence of the picket and the corporal the 

old chums invited him to a canteen carouse, Major turned to Paddy. ' 

which he was not slow in joining in. He "What have you to say, Gunner McBride?" 

drank, he sang, he laughed and talked, and For answer Paddv lifted his foot and kicked 

all the time a plan was forming itself in his the table in the air] and papers, inkpots and 

mind and assuming a definite shape. Before rulers were mixed in indescribable confusion 

the Orderly Corporal "rapped out" that night while the Major narrowly escaped being 

E&ddy left the! rowdy gang of troops— who struck by the descending articles " 



In the same company was a Military 
Leaguer of the Salvation Army. The "boys" 
had scorned him as a religious b'.uelight at 
first, but lie was gradually winning their re- 
spect, and also had won a few of them to his 
Master. 

" 1 say, Salvation," said a bright young 
gunner one day, "why don't you try and con- 
vert old Paddy ; he needs it bad enough. 
You're always talking to us ahout our souls. 
Now, if you take his case in hand and get him 
saved, why we might believe in it, too." 

To the Leaguer it seemed to come as a 
Divine commission. " Go straight for souls, 
and go for the, worst," was what the General 
was always telling people. Yes, he would 
make it a matter of special prayer and see 
what could he done. 

A week afterwards he was visiting the 
hospital, and on one of the cots 
'lay the worst man in the com- 
pany — Paddy. The tempter 
• said. "AVhat's the good of talk 
ing to him? Ht is a hardened 
wreich: let htm alone." Then 
the Spirit of God- whispered, 
'■Just your opportunity." 

Approaching the bed he 
looked earnestly at Paddy, 

" 1 thought you would like 
something io read, so I brought 
this War Cry for vou." 

After that he could ro no 
further — no channel of conver- 
sation seemed to open up — and 
with a " God hless you " he 
went away, feeling that not 
much good had been done after 
all. 

Paddy was discharged from 
the hospital shortly afterwards 
and the Leaguer was on the 
lookout for him. " I must try 
and influence him before he 
goes back to hispid companions 
and the devil." was the thought 
in the Salvationist's mind. 

It was a few days before 
Christrrias, and over at the "Sol- 
air _i, diers' Home" a happy gathering 

. of saved fighting men had been 
arranged, with a tea to follow ; in fact, it was to 
be as much iike a Christmas at home as was 
possible. The kindly hearts of the Salvation 
Army officer and his wife went "out towards 
the service lads, and they, had determined to 
provide a real treat for :tliem, and save as 
many as would avail themselves, of the oppor- 
tunity from the disagreeableness and tempta- 
tions of a Christinas holiday in barracks. 

Our Leaguer made up his mirid that Paddy 
was to be saved from the canteen that night, 
and hoped it would lead to better things if 
he could persuade him to go to the "Home." 
Approaching hirn. therefore, the day before 
the event, he told him of the happy time they 
expected to have, and invited him to come, 
instead of joining in the dissipation that was 
usual at that season. Paddy was impressed. 
Somebody was taking an interest in his wel- 
fare, and finally the "desperate character " 
resolved to ■ go to the Salvation Army tea 
meeting. .. . v - ... 

Somehow or other the news leaked out, and 

was regarded as a great joke by the company. 

' What do*, you think V said one in the 
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canteen that day, "old Paddy's turning re- 
ligious. He won't come near the canteen 
now, and I hear he's going to the' Salvation 
Army to-morrow." 

"Let's go and torment him," suggested one 
of his boon companions, and others falling in 
with the idea went off to do so. 

" Better be careful I" called out someone. 

" Hulio, Paddy, going to have a drink?" 
the ringleader started off with. 

" No, not to-day, mates," replied Paddy, 
who was busy polishing his belt buckle. 

" Mere, let that alone and come and have a 
drink; surely you're not going back on your 
old pals." 

Paddy was silent. 

" Come on. you miserable old hypocrite j 
what's the use* of you turning bluelight, I 
siiuiiiu like io kiiOw." 

The speaker suddenly felt as if a hammer 
had struck him, and stars appeared before his 
eyes a& lie was sent flying across the room 
by a blow from Paddy's fist. 

The tormenters dispersed, and the fallen 
one picked himself up and retreated to the 
canteen again. *.,,,, 

" J thought you fellows told me Paddy had 
got religious," he ruefully remarked as he tried 
to see the image of his face in the shining 
pewter pot, and to discover if 
his eye was swelling very 

lilUCli. 

" I told you to be careful, 
remarked the former speaker. 

Paddy went to the Soldiers' 
Home the next day, and found 
a number of soldiers and some 
sailor-coinrades.itoo, who were - 
enjoying themselves thorough- M 
]y without the aid of strong 
drink, and dirty smoke, and 
worse stories and songs. The 
contrast was marked, and an- 
other and deeper impression 
was made on the mind of the 
former " ticket-worker." 

On New Year's night a little 
service was being held in the 
camp by the Salvation Army 
officer. The men had crowded 
in to hear and see. It was a 
new venture, and had been 
embarked upon with much 
prayer for its success. 

Alter a short address, an invitation was 
given to anyone desiring to be saved to come 
forward. Before all thai jeering crowd it 
was a cross, but two men rose right up and 
walked across the room to the little table 
where the officer sto Jd. One was Paddy. 

As the officer prayed the men listened in- 
tently; and a solemn hush prevailed when 
finally Paddy rose to his feet and rose to 
address his tormer companions in sin. 

" Boys," he said, " you know what I've 
been. I'm sorry now that 1 ever did such 
things. What caused me to think of religion 
was the visit of this eomrade here, whom you 
call " Salvation." He didn't say much about 
religion, but he gave nie a paper to read, and 
spoke a kind word — the first one I've heard 
for years. The loOk on his face convinced me 
that he had something within that made his 
life happy. 1 longed for the same, and 1 
thought of home and, mother, and what 1 
might have been, and then the old proverb, 
' Irs never too late to mend,' occurred to me. 
Welt, it might have ended there, and I might 
hive gorit on the sar.ic as before but ior tuC 
way " Salvation " kept on my track, and but 
for this meeting to-night. Boys, I've got 
converted now, and I want to ask the man I 
struck the other day to forgive me. I told 
the Major I'd never surrender. Punishment 
would never have made me give in, but the 
love of Christ has won me. ,lani going to be 
a good soldier now and try to be an example 
to others. You come to Christ as well." 
+ r + + 

Paddy had completely surrendered, and 
from that day went forward to witness for 
Christ and to adorn His doctrine, finally en- 
tering the mission field and using liis energies 
and abilities in the cause of righteousness. 
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33 Tese (gleanings, Laughable and 
Otherwise. 



How's this for a fervent prayer over a 
poor penitent: " Lord, here's a man with a 
spark of grace in his heart. Watpr it, that .t 
might bright forth fruit I" 
+ * + + 

There was a War Cry issued many years 
ago containing the startling news that "a 
wagon load of soldiers and fiends paid us a 
visit." 'Ol course, it should have read 
"friends." Oh, the poor proofreader! 
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Another case of unintentional humor was 
that of the brother who, when asked how 
many children he had, said, " Five, and two 
married." I presume he considered the two 
married ones had made such a mistake that 
they weren't worth counting. 

T + + + 

The company teacher who was told by ths 
little girl at the Sunday afternoon school that 
PROVINCIAL STAFF, NORTH-WEST PROVINCE. 
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Wc were sitting around the tea-table, a 
HE Army soldier who declared to f ew officers and a soldier. We asked the sol- 
an astonished crowd that he " put dier to read a portion from the Bible. He 
his guernsey on seven years ago and selected a Psalm, and assured us that " he 
had never taken it off since, ' was was ji- Ke a policeman of the wilderness." The 
able to explain what he meant after a few original says " Delican " 
minutes' hearty laughter. * + +'+ + 

A certain officer engaged in the French 
work some years agq_ told her audience that 
her Lieutenant had a cold in her charity. 
She noticed the Ia«£(i, but did not find out 
the cause till later. The French words for 
" charity " and " lungs " are much alike. 

T + * + 

" Housetop religion " extraordinary. A 
.convert left his corps for a winter's work in 
a lumber camp. On his return in the spring 
the Captain asked him if he 
had suffered much persecution. 
" Oh, no," he said. " Why, 
there wasn't one of the whole 
gang that knew I was con- 
verted I" The pooT Captain's 
collapse was only temporary, I 
am thankful to say. 
+ + + + 
Brotherly kindness I A 
|\ Scotsman, somewhat the 
IF worse for liquor, was going 
!/ home late one night when he 
saw a chum of his dead drunk 
drunk in the ditch, who asked 
him to help him get up. " I 
canna dae that, Sandy; but I'll 
tell ye what I'll dae, I'll lie 
doon wi' ye!" 

+ + + + 
The man who ran the ele- 
vator at the Building was 

totally unconscious of the dry 
piece of humor he treated his 
comrades to when he told 
them on Sunday morning that his was "an 
up-and-down " experience, 
+ + + + 
An opportunity for a clever boy or girl. 
If butter is twenty-six cents a pound, how 
much can you buy for a cent and a quarter? 
The answer is " One pound." 
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an " Epistle " was the wife of an Apostle is 
surely to be excused if she was guilty of a 
good laugh. 

+ + + + 
Teacher: "Who killed John the Baptist?" 
Anxious Junior : "Judas, with the Axe of the 
Apostles." 

+ + + + 
A most amusing incident of mixed metaphor • 
is that of the old lady who testified at the 
free-and-easy meeting that " she was sailing 
along in the Gospel ship, and she had no fear 
of it sinking, because it was founded on a 
rock I" 

+ + + + 
There is a certain Staff-Captain in the Can- 
adian field whose first impressions of the Sal- 
vation Army were somewhat strange. She 
heard the soldiers singing, " Washing Mary 
Moore," as she thought. What they did sing 
was, " Washing many more." A hint to some 
of our corps to be a trifle more careful about 
pronouncing the words of the songs. 

+ + '+ + 
That reminds me of the case of an officer 
who was somewhat indistinet in his style of 
giving out the words of a song. What he. 
did say was, "A heart, resigned, submissive, 
meek." What Sister Meeks thought he said 
was, "A heart resigned, says Mrs. Meeks." 
What wonder, then, that she uttered a fervent 
"Amen," when she heard her name thus at- 
tached to the song. 

+ + + + 
I remember a soldier, a real faithful one, 
too, who always used to sing, " Oh, come and 
lead me to the front," in the place of "fount." 
Still we never thought the less of his good- 
ness. (Not a bad suggestion, either, for timid 
ones. — Ed,) 



IMMIGRATION PROSPECTS. 

One Hundred Thousand Will Come to 
Canada Next Year. 

(Toronto Globe.) 

The number of immigrants who will come 
to Canada next year will probably be ioo.OOO 
is the opinion of Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Do- 
minion Immigration Agent in Great Britain, 
i o arrived in Toronto recently. Mr. Pres- 
ton nopes to see the day when the total im- 
migration to this cquntry will reach 250,000 
annually, but he points out that Australian 
Immigration Agents are keen in their efforts 
to persuade settlers to go to the Antipodes, 
and i.-b issuing literature which is not fair to 
Canada. 

The Salvation Army immigration work Mr. 
Preston describes as the biggest undertaking 
of the kind, outside that of the Government, 
Great Britain has ever seen, and will com- 
pletely change for the better the current of 
thousands of lives. 

As to the complaint which has been made 
that England will be drsined of her agricul- 
tural workmen, Mr. Preston said that if half 
a million were taken annually for twenty 
years it would not materially affect the gen- 
eral labor market. 
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THE story of the Army's periodicals would 
furnish material for a keenly-interesting 
romance. It is the expression of the ag- 
gressive spirit of the Army in print. About 
thirty-six years ago it. found its birth. The 
sainted Army Mother, Catherine Booth, 
longed to improve the spare moments of the 
c1av. which she could not devote tc meetings 
or'visitation, by doing something to reach the 
masses of the East End of London, to whose 
salvation she and her husband had consecrat- 
ed their lives, little anticipating the far-reach- 
ing effects of that 
consecration. 

In October, 1869, 
the East London 
Evangelist made its 
bow to the journal- 
istic world as its 
latest creation. 
Though originallv 
intended to be mere- 
1 y an evangelical 
periodical to arouse 
the unsaved, its use- 
fulness as a means of 
communication be- 
tween the leader of 
the- Mis-ion and its 
branches b e e a m e 
quickly apparent, 
with the result -that 
in 1870 the title was 
changed to the 
Christian Mission 
M-iiiaz-ine, and with 
■h: i-h:i''gc- the -!*■•<• 
.. >h In u v.ung 
-■■■• mu .iS'd '!'h 
pri.nlical becim 
in. iv .1 regul ir mcnih- 
lv record " f lb 
" Chri-tian Mission," 
as i he Armv in em- 
brvo was called. It 
was 1 hen in danger of 
becoming ;ust a Hull- 
too much of a chron 
icle, instead of an 
evangelizer: still for 
nine years il kept its 
regular monthly ap- 



curiosity of London's thousands twenty-five 
years ago. Since then no better name has 
been found, and it has been practically trans- 
lated into nearly every language of the na- 
tions among which the Army is at work. 

In Great Britain alone ten periodicals are 
published, nine others, weekly and monthly, 
besides the War Cry. Throughout the world 
the Army press publishes to-day fifty-five 
periodicals, printed in twenty-four languages, 
and having a combined circulation of 

1,620,000 Copies Per Issue. 
This is nothing short of a marvelous ac- 
complishment; in faot, there is no parallel in 
religious journalism. 
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Then the Salvation 
Army was born; like 
Minerva, of Greek 
mythology, sprang in 
full armor from the 
brain of Jupiter, so 
Lhe Army emerged, 
full-fledged, from the 
Christian Mission. It 
was the butterfly 
stripping the coeoon 
and flying out on 
wings, where she 
used to crawl as cat- 
erpillar. The effect 
upon the periodical 
of the organization 
•w a s electric. 1 1 
changed its nature 
and name in 1879, 
when it was ealled 
significantly The Sal- 
vationist, But again, 
in the following 
year, its name was 
changed, and the 
War Ciy, as a week- 
ly paper, aroused the 
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War Crys published tor circulation In: 1— Great Britain. 2— Canada. 3— United states 4—w™ v 
land. B-AuBtralia. 6-Weat Infllsn. 7-Jivpan. S^Soulh Africa. 0_Fran ce . lo-Flnl^nd, in 



Swedish. 11 — Finland; In Finnish. 12 — Germany. 13- 
Java. 16 — Sweden. 17 — Soutii America, 18 — Holland. 
India, 22 — Norway. 



-Denmark. 14— German Switzerland 
IS-JTrench Switzerland. :0— Italy. 



If i.he siory of rhe War Crys would make 
romantic reading, a book or a. library of in- 
stances of us blessings dispensed, souls saved, 
consciences aroused, and crimes prevented, 
.wo-ld furnish tales that would read like ihe 
famous Arabian Nights. 

Space will not permit even a fair attu 
but the pith of a few incidents will illusl 
the assertion. 

A godless diver, who often attended A: my 
meetings, but was known to our officers by 
his blasphemous behavior only, one day was 
lowered into the sea to investigate a sunken 
ship, with a view to raise her again. While 
engaged in a search his air-pipe became en- 
tangled, and at the same time his eyes lit 
upon a piece of the War Cry held down by 
a heavy case. Beside the headline, " The War 
Cry," he saw ir. bold type, the phrase, 'T;e- 
pare to meet thy God." Under the singular 
condition, that which would otherwise "have 
evoked an oath from his mouth became the 
voice of conscience, and snioie him with ter- 
ror. If he were to drown right there what 
would become of his soul? "O God," he 
groaned, "if you will bring me safely to the 
surface f promise to give my heart to Thee 
in the first Salvation 
Army meeting I shall 
be able to attend." 
His air-pipe became 
free again and he 
landed safely on Ihe 
deck of the salvage 
.vessel. That same 
night he knelt at the 
Army penitent form, 
and has been a 
changed man ever 
since. 

An Australian 
tramp picked up a 
War Cry by the way- 
side, read it, was con- 
victed, and eventually 
converted. Ke mar- 
ried a Salvationist, 
and two of his child- 
ren are officers in Lhe 
Army to-day. 

A washerwoman 
used the War Cry 10 
wrap up her laundry. 
At last one of her 
customers read the 
paper through, and 
was led to see die 
selfishness of his life, 
and decided to throw 
in his lot with the Sal- 
vation Army. 

Among the unfor- 
tunate inmates of our 
jails and prisons lhe 
War Cry is a welcome 
visitor. One prisoner 
in a certain pL-ni- 
tentiary, in whieh he 
spent five years, w:ts 
utterly smitten wi.li 
repentance. T h a 
change in his life \: .s 
nothing short of m..r- 
velous. During ;1 is 
term he managed .0 
save $28.00 from !■>$ 
earnings, and at is 
discharge he sent it • -n 
to our Headquarkrs 
to be used in supj' ';■■- 
nig free War Crys ':■> 
tile inmates of tii> '. 
prison. 

Stories keep crowd- 
ing into my mind, but 
space forbids conti; 1:- 
ing. But one thing is 
prominently estab- 
lished, namely, 1 h e 
fact that in the uni ■ - 
lenting war the Salva- 
tion Army wages the 
War Cry forms one of 
its mightiest weapons 
throughout the world 
to-day. 
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JHE child really had a 
name : in fact, she had 
three, and if, instead, 
there had been one apiece 
for all the various aunts 
and uncles and other re- 
latives who c^.me for- 
ward with suggestions 
when the new baby ap- 
peared upon the scene 
(the first of her genera- 
tion, and proportionately 
important) there would 
not be much to this story 
after the list had been 
given, for the Editor 
would say, " Space full," and would 
write " Finis." Even as it is, Dorothae 
Eloise Margaret (not to mention Stark- 
weather) is quite too long to be written 
every time for so small a person. Besides, 
though she was sometimes called Dora, she 
was more commonly known in the immediate 
family as The Child, and far ,be it from us to 
dispute its decision. 

The day was a clear, bright, twenty-fifth 
of December, crisp and cold and bracing, as 
December days so often are. Outside, there 
was- snow in the air; inside and upstairs, in 
the small cosy nursery of a certain home, sat 
the Child, alone, the nickering flames of the 
grate-fire throwing a warm light over an 
unhappy little face. Dolls, toys, a Christmas 
stocking, a jumping-jack, oranges, candy, 
nuts, were scattered all round, but they had 
been flung aside by the Child, and big, hot, 
angry tears were beginning to steal down her 
face. 

The Child had a grievance. In her family 
it was customary to go to church on Christ- 
mas, and this custom the Child bitterly re- 
sented. She rather liked going to church on 
Sunday mornings, but this was Wednesday, 
and she objected to the apparent irregularity. 
As she sat on the nursery floor, each passi.ig 
minute — that brought the dreaded summons 
so much nearer — but added to the weight of 
her sense of injury. The Child thought and 
thought: there seemed to *be but one possible 
alternative. 

" J really fink I'd rawer go to bed," she 
said aloud, with all the force of desperate de- 
cision. Then, at the thought of bed and dis 1 - 
gract on Christmas morning, a great flood of 
self-pity overwhelmed her, and she threw 
herself face-downwards on the nearest chair 
in a paroxysm of sohs. Here her mother 
found her a few minutes later. 

"Dora, child, what is the matter? You 
are surely not crying about going to church? 
Come, come, this is too silly. See, you are 
dropping your tears on my new dress. Stop 
at once, or mother will have to put you to 
bed." 

" I'd rawer go to bed," said the Child stub- 
bornly. 

" Rather stay in bed alone than go to 
church with father and mother and all the 
others, this (beautiful, bright, Christmas -day ! 
Do you mean it, child? Very well, then, 
mother is sorry and grieved, ' but she will 
undress you. We'll have to be quick, though, 
for the others are getting ready to start." 

The Child submitted in sullen silence; then, 
when her -mother had left, cried herself into a 
troubled sleep. When she awoke,, the house 
seemed strangely deserted and lonely, but the' 
Child still had her grievance. Suddenly the 
very silence of the house suggested some- 
thing, and again she came to. a desperate de- 
cision. 

" I'm going to run away," she announced; 
then looked round in quiok alarm to see 
whether the walls, which she had been told 



" had ears," could have 
mouths as well. But if they 
did, they kept quite silent, 
and never told anybody that 
a naughty, unhappy little 
girl had decided to 1U11 away 
from home. 

The Child was just six, 
and not yet proficient in the 
art of dressing herself. Shoes 
and stockings and everything else she man- 
aged fairly well until it came to her dress, but 
that was made to fasten in some mast com- 
plicated manner (at the back, of course I) and 
was quite too much for her. After several 
ineffectual struggles, the Child had- a brilliant 
idea — put it on the other way, and make it 
open in the front! Other people might not 
have been satisfied wiLli the result, but the 
Child was — and, pray, whom did it concern 
more? 

Her best winter coat, and her Sunday lial, 
which she tried to reach, were hanging too 
high for six-year-old stature, but the Child 
found her every-day hood, and an old shawl 
of her nurse's. Thus attired she slipped 
down stairs and out through the back door. 
A light snow was falling, which added an 
element of delight to the serious adventure 
of leaving home. 

It is at this point that the lady comes in. 
But for her, all would have gone well. The 
servants were busy and out of the way; all 
the family, and all the Christmas guests, had 
gone to church — except the lady. 

She stood with sad, troubled face looking 
in absent-minded 1 fashion out of the window. 




Child Had a Grievance. 



Suddenly she noticed a queer little figure 
going out of the gate. "A beggar, I suppose," 
she commented to herself, "or perhaps a 
Christmas carol singer. But why so oddly 
dressed?" 

Well might she ask, for the pale blue frock, 
hanging in the awkward folds that naturally 
resulted from the way it had been put on, 
made a most unusual combination with the 
old grey shawl and the bright scarlet hood. 
Picturesque, certainly, especially with the 
falling snow-flakes to add the finishing touch, 
hut sufficiently unusual to arouse Mrs. Alli- 
son's wandering attention. 

In closing the gate the " beggar " turned, 
and the lady caught a glimnse of the face; 
immediately she rushed out. The Child stood 
still and faced her seriously. 

" Where are you going?" asked the lady. 

"I'm going to run away." 

" Oh, I wouldn't do that I" 

The Child looked up in astonishment; of 
course she wouldn't ; no lady would ; big 
neople never did the same things as children ; 
the grown-up world was so far away from the 
little-girl world that the two only touched 
on their outside edges. Why should a grown- 
up person run off when she could have her 
own way without doing so? The Child merely 



looked her surprise at the self-evident state- 
ment, but said nothing. The lady continued 
the conversation. 

" Why do you want to run away?" 
" 'Cause I don't like to go to church nn 
Wednesday, and I don't like to stay in bed." 
" Oh I" exclaimed the lady. " Come in and 
tell me about it," 

" If you fink I'll have time first," answered 
the Child, half protestingly. 

The lady drew her gently into the house, 
laid aside the hood and shawl, and choosing 
a big. comfortable chair, cuddled the Child in 
her arms. " Now, tell me about it," she re- 
peated. - 

But the Child's thoughts were on a side- 
issue. 

" Did you ever run away ?" she queried sud- 
denly. 
" Never," said the iady. 
"And your little girl, did she ever run 
away?" 

" No, she never did." Then a troubled look 
crossed the lady's face and she added, as if 
to herself, "but now she wants to." 

" How big is your little g ; rl? as big as me?" 
" Yes, quite.' 
"And more?" 

" Yes, ever more big — that is, -bigger, " 
" I fink she can't be 'zactly a little girl, for 
I am almost big." 
" No, Eleanor is not exactly a little girl." 
Silence for a moment; then suddenly the 
question, " Does your little girl want to run 
away from you?" 
" Yes." 
"How do you know?" 

" She told me." 
" She told you before 
she did it?" 
" Yes." 

"What a silly I" 
" Why ?" 

"'Cause you will just 
say she can't." 

"I am sometimes 
afraid that will not stop 
her." 

" But it will ; little 
girls mustn't ever dis- 
obey ; it's ze worstest 
fing you can do. No, ze 
worstest fing is to tell 
lies, but to disobey is 
'most as (bad." The 
Child considered for a 
moment, and then added 
victoriously, " My mam- 
ma never told me not to 
run away." 
"Oh, I see." 
Another short silence, 
then the Child slid out 
of the encircling arms 
and said, " I fink I'll be 
going now," 

" Oh, please don't." 
" If I stay, will you tell me a story." 
" I don't know how." 
"Will you tell me about your little girl, 
and why she wants to run away? Do you 
make her go to church too much?" (The 
Child was resting again on the lady's lap.) 

" No, I don't let her go enough — to her 
church." 

"O-ohl" (in a puzzled tone), "But what 
will she do if she does run away? just go to 
her church f'rever and f'rever?" 

The lady smiled. "Well, hardly that, I 
think. But she does want to go down and 
live among poor people andi work for them." 
" But poor people arc nice," interrupted the 
Child. " I know one, and I'll tell you a story 
about him. He was talking to nurse one day, 
and then he talked to me. His name was 
One-Eyed Pete, and he has a wooden leg 
that opens and shuts, and he can walk lame 
or not, just as he likes, and he has twenty 
children — ten boys and ten girls. Isn't that 
all won-der-f ul ?" 
" Very wonderful," assented the lady. 
"Does your little girl know One-Eyed 
Pete?" asked the Child eagerly. 
" I never heard her mention him." 
" But there may be other nice people," 
suggested the Child cheerfully. " One- Eyed 
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Pete has a sister who lives in a tiny little 
room with six white mice and a hen. Nurse 
hasn't taken .me to see her yet, ibut I think 
perhaps you and your little girl might like 
her." 

" My little girl might," agreed the lady, 
making a strenuous resolution as to certain 
speedy disclosures in store for Mrs. Stark- 
weather about her trusted nurseMnaid. 

The Child's face became serious. " I won- 
der," she began reflectively, " I wonder what 
made your little girl fink albout running away 
at all. It was ze house 'being so still made 
me. fink about it; what made he:?" 

" She says God told her to," answered the 
lady almost bitterly. 

-'•' (Jod^toid — her — to I God ? The Child 
was overwhelmed with astonishment. 

" So she says." 

"But it couldn't .be! God and muvvers 
always says ze same, I fought." 

"' Mv little girl thinks not." 

" If zsy don't, zen God is ze biggest, isn't 
He? I mean ze highest up, so people must 
mind Him first, but I don't b'lieve I under- 
stand 'bout your little girl at all." 

The sentence, begun in bewilderment, end- 
ed in a pathetic wail. The lady held the 
Child closer in her arms, and said, ''There 
is no reason why you should, dear. Remem- 
ber, my little girl is older than you. And 
now, don't you think vou'd better let me put 
your dress on straight?" 

The Child glanced down. She was not 
vain, but she had a decided taste in colors. 
" I like light blue dresses," she remarked, 
" 'cause zey look just like ze sky. Does your 
little girl like blue dresses?" 

The lady's thoughts were not on the delicate, 
pale-blue frock before Tier, but on something 
else, and she answered rather coldly, " Yes, 
she does — I wish she did not I" 

The Child looked up in quick apprehension. 
"Don't you like blue dresses?" she queried 
in a grieved tone. 

" I like your kind, my dear. But see, the 
people are beginning to come home from 
church." 

" You 'have kept me back from running 
away I" announced the Child reproachfully. ^ 

"And you find' that very hard to forgive? 
Is there anything I can do to make up? Sup- 
pose you think, and then tell me to-night. 
Perhaps you'd like a new doll, or some fur- 
niture for the doll's house?" 

AH powdered with snow, the Christmas 
party came in. Mrs. Starkweather looked 
surprised at seeing her little daughter dressed, 
and apparently engaged in friendly, earnest 




conversation with the one guest who had 
claimed to be " not in the mood' for a sermon." 
Still, discipline might be relaxed a little on 
Christmas Day, and Mrs. Starkweather was 
secretly relieved to find things as they were. 

That evening, after the Child had been put 
to bed, the lady stole into the nursery. 

"Child, areyou awake?" 

" Ye-es, I link so, but I'm rawer sleepy." 

" I'll be quick, dear; just say what is to be 




" All Powdered with Snow, the Christmas Party Came in, 

my penance for keeping you hack, = beautiful 
new doll, or some clothes for the dollies you 
already have, or some furniture for their 
house?" 

The child was almost asleep, ibut she knew 
what she wanted. " I've been finking," she 
said, " and now I know quite pos-i-tive-ly. I 
want you to let your little girl rnn away." 

The lady started up in surprise. " What do 
you mean? What makes you say that?" 

" I don't mean anyfing else ; but, will you?" 

" I'll think very seriously about it, child, 
very seriously indeed. That is all I can say 
just now, except good-night, dear." 

" Good-night, Mrs. Allison. I fink I must 
be very sleep}--. But please let your little girl 
run away; I'm sure she would have such a 
good time." 



could have had would be a beautiful home to 
be born in. Surely nothing could have been 
too grand for Him, who was going to perform 
such a noble work. 

God, in His mercy, saw how fatal it would 
be to the poor of this sinful world to have 
Christ, His Son, born in a palace, so He chose 
the lowest place He cound find. What more 
lowly place could be found than a stable? 
Dear reader, do you ever feel the lowliness 
and humbleness of the circum- 
stances and surroundings you 
are placed in, especially when 
engaged in some menial wurk 
for the Master? And -no you 
feel like murmuring at times? 
If so, you may find it very help- 
ful to you when you are sur- 
rounded, as it were, with pov- 
erty and lowliness, tc remem- 
ber that when Jesus was bnrn 
His home was a stable, and His 
bed was a manger, yet He was 
the noblest, loveliest, and holi- 
est babe ever born. He was 
the greatest King the world 
ever saw, or ever will see, yet 
His home was the most lowly 
and humble. 

Had Christ been born in a 

palace instead of a stable, the 

proud and the ricli would have 

been able to justify themselves 

in their pride and riches, but 

now it is impossible to have 

pride in the heart and Jesus 

Christ also. Christ dwells in a 

lowly and contrite heart. Pride 

has to go when Christ comes in. 

Also the rich man could satisfy 

himself by holding on to riches. 

But Jesus set them an example. 

He was rich, but He became 

poor for the sake of the sinner, 

and as the servant is not greater 

than his master, the rich man 

often feels that in order to reach the masses 

he must become poor. Now all men are in a 

position where they can follow our Christ. 

The words Jesus said unto the rich young 

man, "Sell whatsoever thou hast, and "come, 

take up thy cross, and follow Me," apply 

to us to-day with as much force as they did 

to that young man. The reason, therefore, 

that Christ was born in a manger, instead ot 

a palace, was in order that He might be able 
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T THIS time of the year we are generally 
looking forward in anticipation to a very 
pleasant time, when some of us will be 
seeing our friends whom we have not seen for 
years. This alone will be the source of many 
people's joy at this Christmastide. Others 
will find their joy in entertaining their friends 
and ncighbbors with an old-fashioned Christ- 
mas party, when the old-time games will be 
brought into use once more, such as "Hunt- 
ing the Slipper," " Snap Dragon," etc., and 
when old men and women will become child- 
ren again for the time being. But how many 
will enter into the real spirit of Christmas- 
tide, and' will rejoice because it iii ihe com- 
memoration of One who was born to open up 
a way whereby all might receive that heaven- 
ly joy and happiness which is lasting? 

Ait this time of the year some people's 
minds wander off to Christ, and they have a 
tendency to wonder why it was that Christ 
was born in a manger, such a lowly place. 
Why didn't God choose one of the grandly - 
furnished rooms in one of the "handsome 
mansions of Bethlehem? If Christ was to be 
the world's Saviour, and go through as mu-.-h 
misunderstanding and suffering, the least He 



to reach the poor. — H. L. 

CHRISTMAS SUPERSTITIONS. 

In all countries there appear to exist, or 
have existed, certain superstitions connected 
with the Cliiistinastide anniversary. 

Sowison relates in his interesting book, 
"Sketches of Upper Canada," having once 
seen an Indian creoping cautiously through 
the woods on a moon-lit Christmas Eve. 
Asked why he did so, he exclaimed, "Me 
wat.h to see deer kneel. Christmas night all 
deer kn«el and look up to Great Spirit." 

The idea of the worship and adoration of 
animals is by no means confined to our own 
British North Ameriean Indians. In rural 
England, and elsewhere, it is frequently as- 
serted that there is a special midnight cock- 
crowing for Christmas/that bees sing, cattle 
kneel, sheep go in procession, and in the 
German Alps it is declared that cattle have 
the gift of language on Christmas Eve, but h 
is considered a sin to play eaves-dropping in 
this connection. 

In Shakespeare's famous play, "Hamlet," 
there is a recognition of these superstitions 
clustering around Christmas — 

"•Some say that ever 'gainst that season 

comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
And then they say no spirit can weak abide, 
The nights are wholesome then, no planets 

strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to 

charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is that time." 
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By Mrs. Blanche Johnston, Barric 
Hope in Jesus for the Cultured. 

And now abideth . . . hope.— Paul. 

Full assurance of 'hope. — Paul. 

Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and 

lean not uiitu thine own understanding. 

— 'Solomon. 
Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and 

peace in ■believing, that ye may abound 

in hope through the power of the Holy 

Ghost, — Paul. 
Christ in you, the hope of glory. — Paul. 

OLOMON had an empire 

ait his feet, and all the 

storehouses of wisdom at 

his command, yet he did 

not find in these all the 

needs of his nature met. 
Every good gift comes 

from God; each has its 

place. The Creator has 

painted the heavens with 

splendor and clothed the 

earth with beauty ; He 

has filled the air with 

music and the sea with 

riches ; He has created 

the human mind, with 
all its passion tor knowledge, and has 
permitted it to soar away into the 
realms of discovery snd into the fields of 
research. But the spirit-life of man's nature 
is not satisfied with the knowledge of hea- 
vens and earth and sea. Its highest and tru- 
est instincts cry out for the characteristics of 
the Creator, the indwelling abiding con- 
sciousness of the Divine. The mysterious 
work of the Spirit known by Christians as 
the new birth alone "fills with all joy and 
peace." 

Paul, the theologian of 'hope, understood it, 
not in theory only, but as a personal, living 
experience from the day tie was stopped 1 on 
his persecuting mission to Damascus Peter, 
the apostle of hope, realized its importance 
when he wrote, " Being ,bon again, .iot of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by'the 
word of Gnd. whieh liveth and abideth for- 




ever." The spirit, which is going back to its 
CreaLor, craves to touch and know Him here. 

The great composer nf the well-known 
oratorio, " Messiah," was engaged upon that 
marvelous child of his mind, his masterpiece. 
The line, " He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions," had flowed from his pen and he 
was contemplating its true significance when 
a light, which must have streamed from 
heaven, fell upon the words with a new reve- 
lation. Handel bowed his head upon his 
study table and prayed. " Oh," he exclaimed 
through his falling tears, "did He love me 
so ? Then He shall have my heart's best 
affection." And there commenced a new era 
in the illustrious musician's life. 

This is the hope of the cultured mind. This 
is the hope for the thoughtful man who has 
wandered into the low places of scepticism 



Understood it from the Day He was Stoppod on His 
Persecuting Mission," 



"Oh! Did Ho Love Me So 7" 

and doubt. His hope is to receive a revela- 
tion of the personal character of Christ's re- 
iemptive work. 
Tn the votaries of pleasure the same mes- 
sage comes, that the fash- 
ion of this world fadeth 
\ iway, but the word of the 

'--,, \ . . o r d endureth forever, 

, v 3'V Miss Booth used to tell the 

&» , following story: A beauti- 

ful girl paced the floor of 
her luxurious boudoir. The 
gre,> light of early dawn 
v was iust shedding its glim- 

■"' -Tier across the eastern sky. 

"" W , iv. Thrown in a heap of dis- 

}jj- ordered beauty lay her 
tj-;V-7'_ ';. evening costume, its pearls 

._.*.-_* t = flittering among the folds 

. of silken lace. But the 
young lady's face did not 
wear an expression of hap- 
, piness. "What is it all 
J v/orth after all," she soiilo- 
rt juized, " music, flowers, 
,i sweet words of flattery ? 
j Oh. my heart is aching for 
- ,* ^ - ^ rcanry; where shall I find 

it ? I am tired of the super- 
ficial and fleeting pleasures 
of society ; they do not feed 
my empty heart. What 
shall I do to find rest ?" 
And with a cry of anguish 
she sank upon her knees by 
her chaste and dainty writ- 
ing table. For some time 
she knelt so, and then, as 
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"Their Only Inheritance is One of Evil 
Propensity," 

If some slumbering memory was awakened, 
she prayed, " Oh, I do not know how to come 
Lo Thee, my Lord and Saviour, but just as I 
am I ask Thee to give me peace and rest." 
;.ii the breaking of the new day a radiance 
shone into her soul, and she rose from her 
knees clothed in the sweet 'consciousness of 
peace through believing. Taking her pen as 
one inspired, she wrote those immortal lines 
which have been sung to the blessing and 
uplifting of thousands around the world — 
"Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou biclst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come." 

Hope in Jesus for Despairing Womanhood. 
Go in peace and sin no more. — The Master. 

. ... Hope eternal is the guiding star 
Forever hung upon the gates of heaven, 

That they who wander may behold afar 
A sign of home to wanderers given. 

— Anon. 

This is a delicate subject, but as our blessed 
Christ did not exclude the erring one from 
the .benefits of His redeeming grace, so His 
followers must raise a banner of hope for the 
modern sisterhood of the night. And many 
of them are fit objects for pity. Oftentimes 
their only inheritance is one of evil propen- 
sity. Many have had no tender mother's love 
or father's sheltering care, and- others have 
been cast aside, "by base betrayal, and love 
lightly held by those who won it for unworthy 
ends." God pity them, for " there is no pity 
in this world of sin — and woman's sin is 
counted guiltiest." 

The wail of one 'bleeding heart is the cry 
of thousands — 

" O God ! O mother I 
Deserted, shamed, forsook, 
1 fathom the full depth of friendlcssncss. 
And sink, unhelped, into a life's despair. 
Is God, I wonder, kindlier than man, 
More prone to pity, less swift to condemn? 
Christ had a special care for Magdalenes ; 
And those who called out His compassion 

most 
Were not the righteous. Ah, if I could be 
But taken into His strong arms again, 
This broken heart would find its wounds 

made whole. 
And, having nought, I should be rich with 

Him, 
I can but pray. There may be hope for me." 
The contrite heart is not despised by Him, 
and thousands of "city sinners" in the 
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twentieth century are hearing the story of 
His mercy, coming to bathe His feet with 
tears of penitence, and, being: touched by His 
purifying love, are going awav " to sin no 
more." 

In a large hospital, among the bright, 
clever women — daughters of luxury and com- 
fort, who have consecrated their young lives 
" not to be ministered unto, but to minister " 
— is a quiet, sweet-faced girl who moves in 
and out among students and nurses, and from 
cot to cot in her ward, bent upon one purpose 
— to alleviate the suffering cf her patients. 
No one is familiar with her history, she is 
very reticent a'bout herself, and all that is 
known of her is that through some Christian 
lady's influence she was entered as a pupil 
at .the hospital, and that ever since there has 
never been a specially difficult c?.se, or a 
peculiarly trying patient but she has been 
willing, even anxious, to render her efficient 
service. One can scarcely pass her without 
feeling a si.rnnge, fascinating interest in this 
calm, self-possessed woman. Why ? She 
" has a story," she has been forgiven much 
and she " loveth much," and manifests i.t in 
unassuming, self-denying service. 
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Learned at the Hospital. 
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N A cold December morning, 

When the western wind did blow, 
Two men left their humble dwelling, 
Caring naught for wind and snow. 

'Twas the day preceding Christmas, 

And to celebrate the day 
Many things had to be purchased 

At the stores, some miles away. 

So thev started out that morning, 
Walking all the distance, too, 

Hoping soon to be returning, 
As they had some work, to do. 

Soon they reached the little village, 

Just beyond the Gaspe Bay; 
Then when they had bought and bartered, 

Thev retrac; u their homeward way. 

But to make tie distance shorter, 

Just to save a mile or more, 
They wf nrt str. light along the channel, 

Where they had not passed before. 

On they went for quite a distance, 
Having not nc thought of fear, 

When is heard a cry of terror, 
And the two men disappear. 

For a moment hope has vanished, 
Then one man appears again; 

To the broken ice he's clinging — - 
Oh, for power to reach him then ! 

There he wildly cries for rescue. 

'Tis not very far from land, 
And at once some men are running, 

Each to give a helping hand. 

Nearer, nearer they approach him, 
But his strength is failing fast; 

See, he cannot hold much longer. 
Oh, must he go down at last? 

' Hasten I hasten! he is sinking!" 
Men are shouting from the shore. 
God of love, oh, look in pity, 

Help him cling one moment more. 

But before they reached the victim, 
Lo! he sinks beneath the wave, 

There to join his helpless comrade 
In a cold and watery grave. 

In a humhle fisher's cottage 

On that cold December day 
Two wives, with no thought of sorrow, 

Each had cheering words to say. 

For they soon would see their husbands 
Hast'ning homeward on the bay, 



Laden with the things they needed 
For the coming Christmas Day. 

As the day was quickly waning, 
And the men did not appear, 

Then the women grew uneasy, 
And were seized with sudden fear. 

Night soon spread her sombre mantle, 
Stars shone brightly in the sky; 

Still they waited for their loved ones, 
Heaving many a painful sigh. 

Suddenly a footstep sounded 
Just outside the cottage door, 

And the anxious women started, 
As they'd often done before. 

For they thought it was ilieir husbands, 
Making sure that they had come, 

Arid they hurried out to greet them, 
Glad that they at last were home. 

But, alas! they were mistaken; 

'Twas a neighbor who was there, 
And his face told but too plainly 

Of the news he'd come to bear. 

' I have come to bring sad tidings," 
Said the neighbor, with a sigh. 

' I must tell you that your husbands 
Have this day been called to die. 

' They were crossing from the village 

When the ice at once gave way, 

And they sank, and quickly perished 

'Neath the waters of the bay." 

Then was heard a shriek of anguish 

At that little cottage door, 
And the two heart-broken women 

Fell, unconscious to the floor. 

% % "a 

Reader, have you found the Saviour? 

Has He washed you white -as snow? 
Should swift death to-day o'ertake you, 

Would you be prepared to go? 

If unsaved, oh, seek salvation, 
• Time is passing, don't delay ; 
Come to Christ in deep contrition, 
He will take your guilt away. 

Maybe you are half decided 

To forsake the way of sin, 
And at times have almost yielded 

To the power of God within. 

Saints are striving hard to save you, 
Never counting all the cost; 

But you may come near the Kingdom 
And be almost saved, yet lost. 



Th8 "Riven Tomb" in Hanover. 

In the city of Hanover is a graveyard which 
has been closed for a number of years — the 
Garden Churchyard. Owing to its antiquated 
monuments, and the fact of its being the 
resting-place of a number of celebrated char- 
acters, it still awakens much curiosity. 
Charlotte Kestner (Weather's " Lottie ") js 
buried here. A few paces east of the un- 
.-ssuming little church in the graveyard, is 
a monument tottering from its foundations. 
It is built in the form of steps, and the 
massive stones are secured by heavy iron 
clasps. The monument was erected in 1782. 
Inside the usual family inscription, at the 
base of the monument are engraved the iines: 

" This sepulchre, purchased for all eternity, 
is not permitted to be opened." 

Opposed lo ithis determination, a beech 
seed, perhaps carried by the wind, found its 
way into a crevice of the foundation. The 
tiny shoot grew into a sapling; it forced its 
way upward, through the cement. In the 
course of years it became a great tree, with 
roots that grasped in their mighty embrace 
the base of the sarcophagus. It rent the 
.strong iron clasps asunder and oushed away 
the stones, exposing the very heart of the 
tomb. It was as though an irresistible power, 
divinely guided, had been specially chosen to 
set at naught the power of man, which had 
apparently sealed this grave forever. This 
tomb, which is widely known as " The Spring- 
ing Grave," is a sight that attracts many 
visitors. 

AN AMUSING ALPINE STORY. 

A farmer's servant, incredulous of the 
superstition that cattle assume a natural voice 
on Christmas Eve, determined to hide in her 
master's stable and make sure of the fallacy 
for himself. The story goes that when the 
clock struck the midnight hour he was 
amazed to over-hear the following conver- 
sation between two horses: 

"We shall have hard work to do this day 
week," said the first horse, 

" Yes, the farmer's servant is heavy," was 
the response from number two. 

"And the road to the churchyard is long 
and steep," rejoined the first. 

The conversation ended, but the sequel de- 
clares that the farmer's servant was buried 
that day week. Another demonstration of 
the. old adage, "Listeners never hear any 
good about themselves." 



CHRISTMAS ISLANDS. 

There are two islands that bear the favored 
name of " Christmas Island," 

Ore in the Pacific Ocean has a good an- 
chorage, and is the headquarters of an Amer- 
ican Guano Company. 

The other lies about 250 miles southwest of 
Java, and was annexed to the British Empire 
in 1888. It is six miles long and four broad : 
boasts of luxurious vegetation, although com- 
posed of coral masses piled up on volcanic 
substratum. 

__3»*i»«9 

A QUAINT SYMBOL. 

In some parts of Scandinavia a curious but 
simple custom prevails. 

A pair of shoes belonging to every mem- 
ber of the family, from the father down to 
the smallest tot in the household, are placed 
side by side in a long line, to signify the com- 
mon engagement that all will live together in 
peace and harmony throughout the coming 
year. 
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Sounds of a Great &ly. 



Sitting- alone in my comfortable 
apartments, 1 listened to the sounds 

which came floating to my ears by the 
aid of a friendly breeze. 

I was in a crowded quarter of a great 
city, and the clamour swayed my feelings 
beyond what words of mine can express. 
Amidst the commotion of passing vehicles 
I heard the shrill tones of a child. With 
an attentive ear I could just hear, " Mam- 
ma I mamma !"■ The voice was soon 
choked by convulsive sobs. 

I asked myself the reason for these 
continued cryings, and after reflection re- 
membered itherc was a house not far dis- 
tant where a mother daily struggled, with 
a family of four, and as a means of liveli- 
hood took in washing. 

In that house there was a woman har- 
assed by a thousand cares, trying to do 
the double duty of mother and bread- 
winner. I was already forming a plan 
in my mind as to how I could help this 
poor widow, when there was a terrific 
crash. Hastily I thrust my head out of 
the window, when I saw that a man had 
been hurled from his seat on the top of 
his coach to the pavement, while his horse 
struggled to free itself from a plate glass 
window. The poor brute, frantic with 
fright, tore itself away at last, a bleeding, 
quivering mass of flesh. I rushtd down 
the stairs to render what assistance 1 
could. 

As to the driver, the shock had brought 
him a little to his senses, but it was quite 
evident the cause of the catastrophe was 
due to the fact that he had dulled his 
wits by indulging in the contents of a 
whiskey bottle too freely. 

The sufferings of the poor heast were 
ended by a ball from the revolver of a 
policeman, while the deluded drunkard 
gathered together the best way he could 
what remained of his belongings, then 
hastily hid himself in the night. 

The strong, wind sent sheets of sleet 
with force against the window pane. I 
was thinking but few would be out in 
such a storm, arid those would be pro- 
tected from the cold ; but I was mistaken. 
I had hardly cleared away the crust of 
ice. from the window before I caught sight 
of a little fellow, insufficiently clad, strug- 
gling among a crowd of hurrying pedes- 
trians in his endeavor to find a customer 
for the bundle of papers that yet remained 
under his arm. His shrill voice could be 
heard aiiove the roar of the wind — 
" Herald, News, or Saturday Ledger." 

I made that a jolly night for him, be- 
cause I shouted as loud as I could, " Come 
here, my boy." He was a sharp little 
fellow and heard me, and I bought the lot. 

It was now half-past seven and the 
main thoroughfares were congested with 
traffic. Time seemed to be precious with 
the multitude who hurried on, but I had 
became much engrossed by this time in 
the sights of the streets below, and had 
sought out an old man who stood shiver- 
ing on the curb, where he was trying to 
sell a few pencils, laces, and such like. 
None but I noticed him, and as he was at 
times thrust aside I could not help but 
wonder who would mourn his loss when 
he had completed 'his earthly journey. 

I had learned a little of his history. 
My informant had said, " The trouble 
with him is that he is too generous — too 
large-hearted. Do you know," he con- 
tinued, " that poor old man used to be 
exceedingly wealthy, until one day a 
friend in distress asked him to subscribe 

his name to 3 note, to help him meet 

a certain liability. That endorsement 

ended it. The friend could : not 

take us this .note when, due,' and 

his. ' creditors . ppiincfed upon 



this poor old man, and now you see he 
has to struggle to make ends meet in this 
miserable way." 

In view of these facts I again embraced 
'e opportunity of making another mortal 
a shaue happier on this Christmas Eve. 

Next I heard the playing of an instru- 
ment ; the same was accompanied by 
rather a feeble voice, but there was some- 
thing very plaintive about the harmony, 
especially when I remembered that the 
voice was that of an old blind musician, 
who, shrinking from the thought of en- 
tering a poor-house, had chosen instead 
this means of earning a livelihood. 1 
always had intense sympathy for the 
blind, so I once more hurried down the 
stairs and dropped a silver piece into his 
tin cup. He heard the coin jingle, and 
though his sightless eyes remained ex- 
pressionless, yet in a voice shaken by 
emotion he said, " I thank you, and God 
bless you!" 

I had regained my room and was oc- 
cupied with my own thoughts once more 
until I heard a female voice singing on 
the opposite corner of the street — 
" I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
'Come unto Me and rest; 

Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon My breast.' " 

Once more I looked out into the night 
and saw the familiar sight — a Salvation 
Army open-air. The Army formed quite 
a good-sized ring on this Christmas Eve, 
and the singing. I thought exceptionally 
sweet. It might have bten partly on 
account of the fact that my spirit had 
been in no small measure disturbed by 
the distressing sounds which I had heard 
that made me welcome the change 
heartily, .be this as it may, I found in- 
finite pleasure in listening to I he sweet 
melodies of this street songster who sang 
a verse, then was assisted in the chorus 
by a number of Salvationists who were 
with her. 

The singing was full of life and hope. 
Particularly on this night was I struck 
with the words of the familiar song — 
" Here bring your wounded heart, here 

tell your anguish, 
Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot 
heal." 

I can never express the consolation that 
last line brought to my heart, for I was 
in a sea of despair on account of the 
many heart-rending sounds I had heard 
when all the human r.iec should have 
been glad. At the truth of that blessed 
thought that there really was no sorrow, 
no matter how deep or overwhelming, 
that heaven could not heal, I found my- 
self more and more intoxicated with de- 
light, for in those few short hours I had 
come to look upon everything as a 
creation of misery. 

" Blessed thought ! No sorrow that 
cannot be healed," I said to myself oyer 
and over again. By thus soliloquizing 
I had forgotten all about the singing on 
the street, but my eyes were attracted 
there again by the man with a deep re- 
sounding voice, telling the story of his 
conversion, to a group of eager listeners, 
something of the sorrow that had once 
filled his life and how in a shorter time 
than it took him to explain he had ac- 
cepted as his Deliverer that Saviour an- 
nounced by the angels to the humble 
shepherds over nineteen hundred years 
ago, and as a result his life was now full 
o? rejoicings. I could only catch a word 
now and again, but understood this to be 
the substance of his remarks. 

As I call from the past these sounds 
which reached my ears on this memorable 
Christmas Eve, I fain would let my mind 
dwell upon that hallowed spot in the fields 
Mi'ere the shepherds were watching their 
flocks. The sun, with its dazzline bright- 




ness, surely could not be com- 
pared with that heavenly light 
which sheds its glory around those 
humble watchers. Thus the Scripture 
reads : 

"And, lo, the angel of the Lord cam? 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord , 
shone round about them, and they were 
sore afraid. 

"And the angel of .the Lord said unto 
them, Fear not; for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. 

" For unto you is horn this day in the 
City of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord." 

My mind does not stop there, but 
travels en along line thorny pathway of 
that holy life. Then comes the crucifixion 
of our blessed Lord. Methinks I can 
hear the voice of Pilate raised, " I find 
no fault in Him." And yet after making 
such a declaration of the innocence of our 
Lord, contrary to all justice, Pilate hands 
Jesus over to the angry Jews to be cruci- 
fied. But it was a sad day for Pilate: 
His fame, costing him so much, was. 
short-lived, for soon, we learn, he was 
deposed, and died eventually in ignominy. 

Then on the cross we see our blessed 
Master, with the blood-drops upon His 
lovely brow, streams of blood flowing 
from His hands and feet, suffering ag- 
onies at the hands of those He came to 
save, receiving in return for all the many 
miracles He had performed and blessings 
He had bestowed, the basest ingratitude; 
yet in that awful moment, while enduring 
the severest pains that can be inflicted on 
mortal frame, the world is thrilled with 
the sound of " Father, forgive them," the 
three dying words of Jesus. — A. E. 
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The Sultry Christmas of Peru. 

Snow-clad streets, swift-going sleighs, 
gracefully-harnessed horses with musieal 
bells, and rich, flowing, snug buffalo robes 
seem to belong to our Christmas season 
as part and parcel of its adornment. Im- 
agine, then, what Christmas is like in a 
country where the sun's tropical rays 
beat down with August force, and the 
inhabitants frequent ice cream stalls, in- 
vitingly grouped here and there with 
chairs and lounge seats around, while 
streets, squares, and avenues are thronged 
with gaily colored costumes of sales-peo- 
ple, whose wares are exhibited on the 
backs of heavily-laden asses, moving laz- 
ily hither and thither in droves, bearing 
an enticing assortment of fruits, sweet- 
meats, liquors, flowers, and so fonth. 

Such is the Christmas scene in Peru 
Music, the distribution of gifts, and much 
open-door hospitality are leatures of the 
season's festivity, and there is an entire 
absence of all ceremonious restraint. 

At midnight the bell of the Cathedral 
summons the faithful to high mass, and 
here again the scene is changed. Bril- 
liantly-lit churches, gaily adorned with 
festoons and bowers of foliage, are well 
patronized and the shrines are thronged 
with worshippers. 

At nine o'clock the next morning mass 
is celebrated again, after which, all the 
religious observances being complete, the 
populace abandons itself to sports, alas I 
ofttimes debasing. 

The great Christmas bull-fight is the 
best of the year, and at it will be sacri- 
ficed perhaps eight or ten magnificent 
animals, several horses, and frequent- 
ly the lives of some of the fighting 
mien who, have chosen this cruel 
sport as their livelihood. 
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Hall the Heavenly Prince of Peace, 
Hall the Sun or Righteousness, 
bight and Itte to all He brings, 
Rlaen with healing In His wings. 
Mild, He lays His glory by. 

Born to raise the sons of earth, 
Born to give tnem SECond birth. 

Come Desire of nations, come, 
Fix In us Thy hiimWe home: 
ui at t>- fl OTi>rnnn'g conquering Seed. 
Bruise In ub the serpent's head. 
Adam's likeness. Lord, efface; 
Slamp Thy Image In ltd place; 
Oh, to all Thyself Impart, 
Forcn'd In each believing hsart. 

CHRISTIANS, AWAKE I 



All glory to the new-born Kins, 

Christ has come! 
Our hearts adore Him while we sins, 

Christ has come! 
He's come, the Lord o£ earth and skies, 
And In a lowly manger lies, 
To gain for us a paradise, 

Christ has come! 
A living Saviour ",-e have found, 

Christ has come! 
We'll spread to earth's remotest bound, 

Christ has come! 
He's come within our hearts to dwell, 
Our Jesus, Lord, lmmanuel, 
And of Hla wondrous love we'll tell. 

Christ has come! 
Poor, weary sinner, trembling 

Christ has eome! 
Hp hns for you the vlct'ry won, 

Christ has come! 
He's come to save both you and 
To bear our curse on Calvary, 
And every sinner may go free, 



Then brothers, sisters, seek Him now, 

Christ Is here! 
And humbly at His footstool bow, 

Christ IS here! 



5. — Njj.3. 178, 



salute 



the 



^ Christians, av 

^ happy mom 

"Whereon the Saviour of mankind was 
born. 

Rise to adore the mystery of love 

Which hosts of angels chanted from 
above, 

tp.llh them the joyful tidings first be- 
gun 

Of God incarnate, and the virgin's son. 

Then to the watchful shepherds II was 
told, 

Who heard the angelic herald's voice, 
" Behold, 

I bring gocd tidings of a Saviour's 
birth, 

To you and all the nations of the earth, 

This day hath God fulfilled His prom- 
ised word; 

This day Is born a Saviour, Christ, the 
Lord." 



BELLS SWEETLY RINGING. 

Tune. — Lit TJb Raise Our Cheerful 
Voices. 

3 Bells are sweetly ringing on this 
■Christmas morn, 
Joyful v.iuea Hinging, "Onrlst, the 

Lord, Is toorn," 
In a lowlj' manger there the Saviour 
lay, 

adore Him, to Him homage 



Let us no 
pay 



Chorus. 



Lfit us ro- a our cheerful volets. 
On this iiappy Christmas morn; 

Glorious news our hearts rejoices, 
'Twas for us the Saviour-Christ was born. 

Send the glorious tidings over land and sea, 
Jesus Christ was born Lo set the heathen Tree, 
Born to be their Saviour, wash them In Hla 

blood, 
Born that He might make them holy, pure, 

and good. 

Ring the bells with gladness, we'll take up 

the strain; 
Sing with Joy the tidings, " Chr| B t Is horn," 

again. 

In our hearts now shining, Star of BetMphem, 

Led by Him to Glory, praise His holy name! 

88SSS8S8SJSS8S 

CHRIST HAS COME. 

By Mrs. Commissioner Carleton. 
Tana. — M.S. Vol vi. si. 

4 Oh, let us hall the Saviours blrUi, 
Christ has come, Christ has como! 
. Sweet messenger of peaee on earth, 

■Christ has come, Christ has coma! 
He'a come, let men and angels sing, 
And through the world the echo ring, 
To-day la born our Saviour-King, 

Christ has como, Christ has come! 




He was despised, aa waa oppres3ea. 
He bore the cross, :endured the shame 

To save the lost of Adam's race, 
And bring them back to God again. 

He came to give the. weary rest. 
He come to heal the broken iheart, 

He stooped to save the guiltiest, 
And pardon free to all Impart. 

O boundless, love I O matchless arace! . 

iSuch love as His was' never known; 
Then let us sing a song of praise 

To Him for all that He has done. 

THE LOWLY ONE. 

■>wly Hp lieu? in Bethlehem's mans^r. 
Lowly He lies, the Lord of .light; 
Poor and despised, the iieavenly Stranger, 

Comes to Illumine death's dark night. 
Heaven's mighty King, the holy One, 

His Elory laid aside, 
la born a child, the. lowly One, 
Heaven's gates and open wide. 

Chorus. 
I'll sing of Jesus the wondrous story, ■ 
Of love so boundless, so rich and fret*; 
How He, in mercy, gave up the glory 



Peace and good will to earth He's 
bringing, ■ 

Peace and good will to all mankind, 
Angels of light His praises sinking, 

No fitter theme their lips can find. 
Jesus Is born, Emmanuel! 

He shall His people save, 
Conqueror He'll ha o'er sin -and bell, 

And victor o'er the grave. ' ' 

I to His cradle fain would follow, 
Follow the guiding star of love, 

Shining In earth's dark night of Borrow, 
Leading the soul to realms above. 

Peace and good will. O holy One, . 




22nd Year. 



Jm 



Make me like Thee, O la 
A saviour of the lost. 



vly One, 



He's standing here with looks so kind, 
And says to you, " In Me you'll find 
Pardon and rest and strength combined." 
Christ is here! 

TRIED. FAITHFUL AND PRECIOUS. 

Tune.— M.S. Vol. VI. 72. 

5 What wondrous love has been made 
known 
Through Christ in form of sinful man, 
When He eame down from heaven's throne 
To work for us redemption's plan. 

Chorua, 
Jesus Is my Saviour, 
In Him I've a treasure 
Better than (he treasures of L'nis world by far. 
Kind, loving and gracious, 
Tried, faithful and precious. 
The fairest of thousands, the bright and 
morning Star. 

He made His home among the poor, 
He hod no place to lay His head; 

The scorn of man He did endure, 
To save mankind His blood was shed. 



WHILE 3HEPHERD8 WATCHED 
THEIR FLOCKS. 

Tunes.— WJille Shepherds (M.B.B. 85); 
Congress (N:B.B. 28). 

7 While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night. 
All ss— ted on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down. 
And glory shone around. 

"Fear not," he said — for mighty dread 

Had seized their troubled mind — 
"Giad tidings of great Joy J bring 

To you and all mankind. 
"To you, In David's town, this day, 

Is born of David's line, 
A Saviour, who is Christ the Lord; 

And this £&&11 be the sign. 
" The heavenly Babe you there shall 
find 
To human view displayed, ' 

All meanly wrapped In swathing bands 
And In a manger iaid." 
Thus sppbe the seraph — and forthwith 

Appeared a shining throng 
Of angels, praising' Gofi on high. 
Who thus addressed tlielr song: 

"All glory be to God on high! 

And to the earth be peace! 
Goodwill henceforth from heaven to men 

Begin, and never cease." 



RULE, EMMANUEL. 

Tuue.— Rule, Emmanuel (BJ. 315). 

BWhen Christ, the Lor.l, at Qod'o com- 
mand, 
in love came down to save the lost, 
The choir of heaven with golden harps 
Praised Father, Sf>n, ssi He!:* Ghort. 

Chorus. 

Rule, Emmanuel; 
Emmanuel rules and saves; 
Saved, wo never phall bo slaves.. 

No human or angelic mind 
Had ever dreamed 4ho Son of God 

On Calvary's cruel cross should die 
To save us ty His preclbus blood. 
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